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The New Long Hip “Erect Form” at $1.00 


Last spring, when we introduced this long hip corset, there were just 
two models—No. 711 at $2.00, and No. 713 at $4.00. But so 
popular was their reception that we have determined to 
place two more long hip models on the market, 


Erect Form 989 at $1.00, and Erect Form 992 at $1.50 


All dealers in every part of the country wilksupply the Long Hip Erect Form at these prices. 
You must wear this model if you wear the new style skirts. The extra length at the side produces 
the most beautiful hip curves, and insures a set to the skirt without a wrinkle. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, mention his name and forward money order or check to 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Dept. R, 377-379 Broadway, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World. 
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TRIALS OF A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE 


BY LILIAN BELL 








$ Ill.—The Angel and the Agent 


T the risk of causing the gentle 
reader to despise us, I feel in duty 
bound to set forth the joys and sor- 
rows of our first housekeeping 
about as they occurred, feeling sure 
that our lot was the common lot 

of all. I know, too, that my gentle readers, having 

\ suffered in silence from either the same or similar 

impositions from agents, janitors, and all such 
descendants of Beelzebub (may the few decent 
ones, whom, unhappily, I never have met, kindly 
forgive me for that!) will clinch their fists in 
voiceless sympathy and understanding. 

One evening at ten o’clock we came in from 
making a call and found the elevator-boy in his 
shirt sleeves washing the hall floor. I asked him 
if it wasn’t a little early to be doing such a thing, 
as people were still going and coming, and he said 
he was acting under Mr. Jepson’s orders. Jepson 
was the agent. 

We said we would remonstrate, and we wrote 
a letter to Jepson asking him to have the halls 
cleaned after twelve o’clock at night and before 
six o’clock in the morning. . He wrote back that 
after consulting the convenience of all the people 
in the house, he had decided on eight in the morn- 
ing and ten at night, as everybody was at break- 
fast at the first hour, and ten was the freest hour 
for the halls at night. He added that the first- 
floor gentleman went fishing at six every morning 
and had complained of having the halls washed 
then, as he was inconvenienced thereby. 

A few days later we met Jepson on the street, 
and Aubrey stopped him and said: 
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“There are several matters about the house I wish you would look into, 
Mr. Jepson.” 

“ Now, look here, Mr. Jardine, if you expect me to run that whole apart- 
ment-house to suit you, you are going to be mistaken.” 

“For whose comfort and convenience is it run?” I broke in before Aubrey 
could stop me. 

“For mine, madam! I arrange everything outside of your four walls.” 

“Then we have no rights as to entrance, elevator, and our upper hall?” 
asked Aubrey. 

“ None, sir!” 

I pulled the Angel away. 

“ Now, Aubrey,” I said, “ 7 have lived in an apartment in Paris, and I know 
what the power of the concierge is. But if you think for one minute that 
I am going to submit to such impertinence here in America, you never were 
more mistaken in your life.” 

“What do you intend to do?” asked my husband, with the very natural 
and perfectly excusable interest a man takes when he sees his wife donning 
her war paint. 

“The trouble with me is that I am too agreeable,” I went on, firmly. The 
Angel never flinched even at that statement. “I am too polite. We ask 
for our rights as if we were requesting favors.” 

“Ts it our right to say when the halls shall be cleaned?” asked Aubrey. 

“ Well, I leave it to you as a business man. There is a difference of eight 
hundred dollars a year in the rent between the first floor and ours. If we 
pay the highest rent shouldn’t our wishes be considered first?” 

“Eight hundred dollars’ worth first!” agreed Aubrey. 

“ Well, now I’ll tell you what I think we would better do, and see if you 
don’t agree with me. To tell the truth, I am getting a little sick of the 
tyranny of agents and janitors, and I propose to see if by making a firm 
stand we cannot establish a precedent for the-rights of tenants.” 

“Don’t go to law,” said Aubrey, “for every law in New York State 
seems to favor agents and janitors. I’ve conducted too many cases not to 
know.” 

“We won’t go to law. We will use common-sense. It vexes me to hear 
everybody telling what abuses they stand in New York apartments, and 
not one of them has the courage to make a fight for liberty. An English- 
man wouldn’t stand it for one minute, but we Americans are cowards 
about ‘scenes’ and ‘ fusses’ and such things, and year by year our rights 
are passing from our hands into the hands of foreigners and the lower 
classes, who already rule us because they don’t mind a fight.” 

“True,” said Aubrey. 

Much flattered by his approval, I proceeded more calmly. It always puts 
me in a heavenly temper not to be opposed. 

“Now we will give this Jepson person one more chance. If he abuses 
his authority or tramples on even the fringe of our rights, we will revolt.” 

“Good!” cried Aubrey, perfectly willing to become enthusiastic over an 
encounter not in the immediate future. But his peaceful disposition once 
roused, and my inflammable nature crawls into the darkest corner under 
the bed to escape the sight of the consequences! 

It came to be the first week in October without anything more irritating 
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happening than that all our protests had been disregarded, and we picked 
our way through sloppy halls and dismissed our guests with forced jests 
about bathing-suits being furnished by the agent for them to reach the 
street door in safety, and all such things, keeping up a proud front, but 
secretly mortified almost to death, for anybody would know, from our loca- 
tion, that we were paying a high rent, and then to think— 

However— 

On this early October morning we found frost on the windows and, al- 
though we had no thermometer, we knew that we were cold. We hurried 
out into the dining-room and lighted the gas-logs. They were new, and 
inside of five minutes we had every window in the house open and hand- 
kerchiefs to our noses. We said we would stand it and burn the new off, 
but we have lived here two years and the new is still on. So then we said 
we must have heat. This was before janitor Harris left, so Aubrey, after 
ringing in vain for half an hour, went down and told him to make a fire 
in the furnace. Harris said we were to have no heat until the fifteenth of 
November. It was a rule of all apartment-houses. Aubrey said, “ Non- 
sense!” But when we came upstairs Mary confirmed the janitor. She said 
it was a rule in New York. 

We said nothing, but we felt that this was the time for our declaration 
of independence. 

First we bought thermometers for every room. 

Then Aubrey looked up the law. 

In all the bed-rooms the mercury stayed at 49 until noon, then it got to 
51. At seven that night it dropped to 45, and in the morning all the win- 
dows were frosted again. 

Aubrey’s law partner was extremely interested in all our plans, for he 
also lived in an apartment and wanted heat, but knew better than to ask for 
it. Our lease was so worded that we were to have “ heat when necessary.” 
Our rights hung upon when the agent, who was five miles away, or the 
owner, who was in Florida, should agree upon how cold we were to be 
allowed to grow before thawing us out. Then, carefully planning the cam- 
paign, Aubrey wrote letters and had interviews with the agent, and got one 
after another to commit himself in the presence of witnesses and on paper 
until, on the afternon of the third day of our cold storage, Aubrey wrote 
to the agent, saying that if we did not have heat within twenty-four hours, 
we would go to a hotel and stay until they chose to give it to us, and that 
he would take it out of the rent. This letter evidently tickled one of the 
clerks in the agent’s office to such an extent that he called Aubrey up by 
telephone, and said he had done the only thing possible under the circum- 
stances to bring the company to book. This approval pleased Aubrey, and 
he asked the man’s name. It was Brocks. 

We all felt that Brooks was a gentleman. 

“They will never let us do that, Aubrey,” I said. 

“They will think we are bluffing!” said the Angel, with quiet con- 
viction. 


“ Bluffing!” I cried. “Do they think we won’t go if they don’t give us 
heat ?” 


“ They little know you, do they?” said Aubrey, patting the sleeve of my 
seal-skin, for I wore it all day now. I put it on when I got up. 
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We waited the twenty-four hours, and then, as no notice had been taken 
of our letter, we calmly packed a hand-bag, bade Mary good-by—she had the 
gas-range to keep warm by—and much to her delight we went down to the 
Waldorf. But not to our old luxurious quarters. We took a room and a 
bath at five dollars a day. We were doing this from stern principle, and we 
wanted a reasonable case. 

I have never flattered myself that I am a particularly agreeable woman, but 
I can truthfully say that we were extremely popular at the Waldorf, for in 
some manner it had leaked out that we were making a test case on the “ heat 
before the fifteenth ” clause, and everybody we knew who lived in apartments 
called to see if we were really there, and some who didn’t know us sent word 
to us or walked by to look at us, as if we were performing animals. The 
name of Jardine was paged through the corridors and billiard-room and 
café until we had a personal acquaintance with every menial in the hotel. 
It cost us a good deal to get away, I remember. 

All these nice persons encouraged us and slapped Aubrey on the back 
and called him “old chap,” much to his annoyance (for the Angel hates 
familiarity from chance acquaintances), and said we were doing the right 
thing and God-blessed-us and wanted us to promise to let them know how 
we came out. 

We said nothing, but we could see that not one among them all but ex- 
pected either a lawsuit or that we would be obliged to back down and pay for 
this foolhardy defiance of the despot out of our own pockets. 

Each day we went out to the apartment and examined the thermometers. 
and took signed statements as to the degree they registered. We had noti- 
fied the agent that we would not return until it was 68° Fahrenheit in the 
bed rooms. 

On the afternoon of the third day the weather had moderated to such an 
extent that it was 68°, so I stayed while Aubrey went down to the Waldorf 
for the bill and our bag. On his return he proudly exhibited a receipted 
bill for $27. 

As no reply had been received to our letter and no one had been sent to 
see us, we felt a truly justifiable pride in the little surprise we had for Jep- 
son when, on the first of November,:the Angel sent a check for November 
rent, less $27, together with the now famous receipted bill. 

If we felt that we had been ignored by our agent hitherto, we had no 
cause for complaint after the receipt of that bill and check. In fact, as I 
told Aubrey, Jepson did not have time to use a paper-knife on the envelope 
—he must have torn it open with feverish fingers—for the telephone-bell 
jingled madly before breakfast, when the office “ wanted to know the mean- 
ing of this,” and when the Angel rang off without any reply, poor old Jepson 
came up to the apartment out of breath. 

We got plenty of attention after that! 

Jepson was at first quite confident—even patronizing. 

“ Why, don’t you know, Mr. Jardine, we can’t allow any such absurd thing 
as this to go on—not for a minute.” 

“ Ah,” said Aubrey. “ What do you propose to do about it?” 

“T propose to leave this—this—er—bill and check with you and collect 
the full amount of the rent.” 

“T don’t envy you the process,” said my husband. 
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“Qh, well, I imagine there will be no trouble about it. We know our 
rights.” 

“ Has it ever occurred to you that we might know ours?” said Aubrey. 

“Yes, certainly. But you know, Mr. Jardine, we are agents for a large 
number of the best apartment-houses in New York, and we have not given 
heat to any one so far.” 

“T only live in this one,” said Aubrey. “It does not interest me in the 
least what temperature other of your tenants prefer. I shall have this apart- 
ment warm when I think it is cold.” 

“Well, but—I understand how you feel, but—no one ever did such a 
thing as this before in the whole course of my thirty-five years’ experience.” 

“T can quite believe it,” said Aubrey, thinking of the people we knew 
who suffered without a protest. 

“Then you can imagine my surprise this morning to receive this,” said he. 

“T can quite imagine it,” returned my husband, with an irony wasted on 
the agent, but delightful to me. 

“Well,” said our visitor, rising, “I hope you will think better of it and 
send me a check for the full amount. It will save unpleasantness.” 

“T anticipate unpleasantness, from my past experience with you,” said 
the Angel, “ and that is every cent you will get from me for November rent.” 

“'Then we shall sue, Mr. Jardine. Doubtless you would be embarrassed 
to be sued for twenty-seven dollars.” 

“It wouldn’t embarrass me to be sued for twenty-seven cents,” said Au- 
brey, cheerfully, for he always expands in good nature when the other man 
shows signs of temper. 

“To you expect us to sue?” asked the astonished agent. 

“ Here is my defence,” said Aubrey, pleasantly, drawing a bundle of law 
papers from his pocket. “ My partner and I have been at work on this case 
for a fortnight.” 

Jepson sat down again suddenly and unwound his neck-scarf. The Angel 
does look gentle. 

“1 didn’t think—” he began, and stopped, but Aubrey helped him out. 

“You didn’t think several things, Mr. Jepson. You didn’t think I meant 
it when I said I must have heat. You didn’t think I meant it when I wrote 
you that I would go to a hotel if you didn’t give it to me. You didn’t think 
I would resent your paying no attention to our requests about cleaning tho 
halls. You didn’t think I intended to live in this apartment to suit my own 
comfort and convenience, and not yours. You didn’t think I could force you 
to live up to the terms of our lease, which says ‘ heat when necessary.’ But 
I intend to give you an opportunity right now to change your mind about 
several things.” 

Jepson dropped his hat on the floor and fumbled for it. 

“T’ll take the matter up with the president of our company,” he said. 

“T)o,” said Aubrey, cordially. 

The next morning while Aubrey was downtown the president of the 
real-estate company called. 

“Now, Mrs. Jardine,” he said, “I just thought I would drop in while 
your husband was away, to discuss this little difficulty in a friendly way 
and see if you and I couldn’t come to some arrangement by which both 
parties will be satisfied.” 
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“ Yes?” I said. 

“You see, Mrs. Jardine, you as a lady will realize that your husband 
took a very high-handed way—in fact, I may say it was the most high- 
handed proceeding I have ever heard of in all my business career.” 

“Yes? I suppose it must have astonished you as much as it amazed us 
to diseover that we were to be heated by date instead of by temperature.” 

“ Er—er well! Of course, you didn’t know, but you must understand that 
that rule obtains among all agents in New York.” 

“So we heard,” I said, indifferently. 

“You know that?” 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

“Did you know what method Mr. Jardine was about to pursue to force 
us to heat your apartment before any one else asked for heat?” 

“T suggested it to him,” I said, gently. 

“You sue— Well, of course. Hum! I see.” 

“ And as for none of the other tenants wanting heat, every family in the 
house asked for it. The lady on the third floor has a five-weeks-old baby, 
and, as you know, there are no gas-logs in any of the bed-rooms.” 

“Well,” said the president, rising, “I must look into this. I will take 
the matter up with the owners.” 

“ Good-morning,” I said. “I will tell Mr. Jardine that you called.” 

“Yes, do,” he said, hurriedly putting on his hat and then taking it off 
again. “Good-morning. Mr. Jardine will hear from me.” 

“T hope so,” I said to myself, as Mary closed the door. “We never have 
before.” 

The owners called next, singly and in couples. We were delighted to meet 
them, for we were convinced that we never would have had the pleasure of 
their acquaintance under any other circumstances. 

After more interviews and letters than any twenty-seven dollars ever 
occasioned before, we finally received a letter stating that our claim had been 
allowed, and they enclosed a receipt in full for November’s rent. 

Nobody believed us when we told them, and we nearly wore the letter 
out exhibiting it. It is worn at the folding-places now from much hand- 
ling, like an autograph letter of Lincoln’s or Washington’s. 

During the following year a new firm of agents took possession of us, 
who knew us not, so that the next October when we wanted heat, the same 
patronizing manner greeted the Angel when he telephoned for permission 
to have the janitor light the furnaces. 

“Oh no. Oh no, Mr.—er— Really we couldn’t consider such a re- 
quest,” came a voice. 

“ Just a minute, please,” said Aubrey. “I am the man who went to the 
Waldorf last year when the agent refused us heat and took twenty-seven 
dollars out of the rent. You have heard of me.” 

“Your name, sir? Oh, Jardine! Yes, Mr. Jardine, you shall have heat 
within an hour.” 

The next morning the janitor—also a new one, by-the-way—told the Angel 
that he got a telephone message from the agent to start a fire in the furnace 
if he had to tear off wooden doors and burn them! 

“ All of which goes to show,” said Aubrey to me, “that somebody ought 
to write a book on ‘ The Value of the Kicker.’ ” 
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IN THE TRAIN 


BY KATHARINE PYLE 


Away and away 
Through the sunshiny day 
With a roar and a puff goes the train. 
The meadows flit by 
In the wink of an eye, 
And you can’t stop to see them again. 


. The woods and the bridge, 
The valley and ridge, 
Away in a twinkling they go, 
And except for the track _ 
We would never get back; 
We'd be lost in the country, I know. 
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kA. Ohe Creal Fine 


by Mary 6. Wilkins 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES BROUGHTON 


l was in the summer-time that the great pine 
sang his loudest song of winter, for always the 
voice of the tree seemed to arouse in the listener 
a realization of that which was past, and to 
come, rather than of the present. In the winter 
the tree seemed to sing of the slumberous peace 
under his gently fanning boughs, and the deep swell of his aro- 
matic breath in burning noons, and when the summer traveller 
up the mountain-side threw himself, spent and heated, beneath 
his shade, then the winter song was at its best. When the wind 
swelled high came the song of the ice-fields, of the frozen moun- 
tain torrents, of the trees bent double like old men and wearing 
hoary beards, of the little wild things trembling in their covers 
when the sharp reports of the frost sounded through the rigid 
hush of the arctic night and death was abroad. The man who 
lay beneath the tree had much uncultivated imagination, and, 
though hampered by exceeding ignorance, he yet saw and heard 
that which was beyond mere observation. He reflected upon the 
winter when exhausted by the summer heat, with that keen 
pleasure which comes from the mental grasp of contrast to dis- 
comfort. He did not know that he heard the voice of the tree 
and not his own thought, so did the personality of the great pine 
mingle with his own. He was a sailor, and had climbed differ- 
ent heights from mountains, even masts made from the kindred 
of the tree. : 

Presently he threw his head back, and stared up and up, and 
reflected what a fine mast the tree would make, if only it were 
not soft pine. There was a stir in a branch, and a bird which 
lived in the tree in summer cast a small wary glance at him from 
an eye like a point of bright intelligence, but the man did not see 
it. He drew a long breath, and looked irresolutely at the upward 





























THE GREAT PINE 


siope beyond the tree. It was time for him 
to be up and on if he would cross the moun- 
tain before nightfall. He was a wayfarer 
without resources save those with which he 
had been born into the world. He was as 
poor as the tree, or any of the wild creatures 
which were in hiding around him on the 
mountain. He was even poorer, for he had 
not their feudal tenure of an abiding-place 
for root and foot on the mountain by the in- 
alienable right of past generations of his race. 
Even the little wary-eyed feathered thing had 
its small freehold in the branches of the Great 
Pine, but the man had nothing. He had re- 
turned to primitive conditions; he was por- 
tionless save for that with which he came 
into the world, except for two garments which 
were nearly past their use as such. His skin 
showed through the rents; the pockets were 
empty. Adam expelled from Eden was not 
in much worse case, and this man also had 
at his back the flaming sword of punishment 
for wrong-doing. The man arose. He stood 
for a moment, letting the cool wind fan his 
forehead a little longer; then he bent his 
shoulders doggedly, and resumed his climb up 
the dry bed of a brook which was in winter 
a fierce conduit for the melting ice and snow. 
Presently he came to such a choke of fallen 
trees across the bed that he had to leave it; 
then there was a sheer rock ascent which he 
had to skirt and go lower down the mountain 
to avoid. 

The tree was left alone. He stood quiescent 
with the wind in his green plumes. He be- 
longed to that simplest form of life which 
cannot project itself beyond its own existence 
to judge of it. He did not know when pres- 
ently the man returned and threw himself 
down with a violent thud against his trunk, 
though there was a slight shock to his ma- 
jesty. But the man looked up at the tree 
and cursed it. He had lost his way through 
avoiding the rocky precipice, and had circled 
back to the tree. He remained there a few 
minutes to gain breath; then he rose, for the 
western sunlight was filtering in gold drops 
through the foliage below the pine, and 
plodded heavily on again. 

Tt might have been twenty minutes before 
he returned. When he saw the pine he cursed 
more loudly than before. The sun was quite 
low. The mountains seemed to be growing in 
size, the valleys were fast becoming gulfs 
of black mystery. The man looked at the tree 
malignantly. He felt in his pocket for a 
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knife which he used to own, then for a match, 
the accompaniment of the tobacco and pipe 
which formerly comforted him, but there was 
none there. The thought of the lost pipe and 
tobacco filled him with a childish savagery. 
He felt that he must vent his spite upon some- 
thing outside himself. He picked up two dry 
sticks, and began rubbing them together. He 
had some skill in woodcraft. Presently a 
spark gleamed, then another. He scraped up 
a handful of dry leaves. Presently smoke 
arose pungently in his face, then a flame leap- 
ed to life. The man kept on his way, leaving a 
fire behind him, and swore with an oath that 
he would not be trapped by the tree again. 
He struggled up the old waterway, turn- 
ing aside for the prostrate skeletons of giant 
trees, clambering over heaps of stones which 
might have been the cairns of others, and 
clawing up precipices like a panther. After 
one fierce scramble he paused for breath, and, 
standing on a sheer rock-ledge, gazed down- 
ward. Below him was a swaying, folding 
gloom full of vague whispers and rustiings. 
It seemed to wave and eddy before him like 
the sea from the deck of a ship, and indeed 
it was another deep, only of air instead of 
water. Suddenly he realized that there was 
no light, that the fire which he had kindled 
must have gone out. He stared into the wav- 
ing darkness below, and sniffed hard. He 
could smell smoke faintly, although he could 
see no fire. Then all at once came a gleam 
of red, then a leap of orange flame. Then— 
no human being could have told how it hap- 
pened, he himself least of all, what swift 
motive born of deeds and experiences in his 
own life, born perhaps of deeds and expe- 
riences of long-dead ancestors, actuated him. 
He leaped back down the mountain, stum- 
bling headlong, falling at times, and scram- 
bling to his feet again, sending loose stones 
down in avalanches, running risks of life and 
limb, but never faltering until he was beside 
the pine, standing, singing in the growing 
glare of the fire. Then he began beating the 
fire fiercely with sticks, trampling it until he 
blistered his feet. At last the fire was out. 
People on a hotel piazza down in the valley, 
who had been watching it, turned away. 
“ The fire is out,” they said, with the regret 
of those who miss a spectacular delight, al- 
though admitting the pity and shame of it, 
yet coddling with fierce and defiant joy the 
secret lust of destruction of the whole race. 
“The fire is out,” they said, but more than 
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the fire had burned low, and was out, on the 
mountain. The man who had evoked destruc- 
tion to satisfy his own wrath and bitterness 
of spirit, and then repented, sat for a few 
minutes outside the blackened circle around 
the great pine, breathing hard. He drew his 
rough coat-sleeve across his wet forehead, and 
stared up at the tree, which loomed above him 
like a prophet with solemnly waving arms of 
benediction, prophesying in a great unknown 
language of his own. He gaped as he stared; 
his face looked vacant. He felt in his pocket 
for his departed pipe, then withdrew his hand 
forcibly, dashing it against the ground. Then 
he sighed, swore mildly under his breath an 
oath of weariness and misery, rather than 
wrath. Then he pulled himself up by succes- 
sive stages of his stiff muscles like an old 
camel, and resumed his journey. 

After a while he again paused and looked 
back. The moon had arisen, and he could 
see quite plainly the great pine standing 
crowned with white light tossing his boughs 
like spears and lances of silver. “ Thunderin’ 
big tree,” he muttered, with a certain pride 
and self-approbation. He felt that that ma- 
jestic thing owed its being to him, to his for- 
bearance with his own hard fate. Had it 
not been for that it would have been a mere 
blackened trunk. At that moment, for the 
first time in his history, he rose superior to 
his own life. In some unknown fashion this 
seemingly trivial happening had, as it were, 
tuned him to a higher place in the scale of 
things than he had ever held. He, through 
saving the tree from himself, gained a great- 
er spiritual growth than the tree had gained 
in height since it first quickened with life. 
Who shall determine the limit at which the 
intimate connection and reciprocal influence 
of all forms of visible creation upon one an- 
other may stop? A man may cut down a tree 
and plant one. Who knows what effect the 
tree may have upon the man to his raising or 
undoing ? 

Presently the man frowned and shook his 
head in a curious fashion, as if he questioned 
his own identity; then he resumed his climb. 
After the summit was gained he went down 
the other side of the mountain, then north- 
ward through a narrow gorge of valley to 
which the moonbeams did not yet penetrate. 
This valley, between mighty walls of silver- 
crested darkness, was terrifying. The man 
felt his own smallness and the largeness of 
nature which seemed about to fall upon him. 
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Spirit was intimidated by matter. The man, 
rude and unlettered, brutalized and dulled 
by his life, yet realized it. He rolled his eyes 
aloft from side to side, and ran as if pursued. 

When he had reached the brow of a lit- 
tle decline in the valley road, he paused, and 
searched eagerly with straining eyes the side 
of the mountain on the right. Then he drew 
a long breath of relief. He had seen what 
he wished to see: a feeble glimmer of lamp- 
light from a window of a house, the only 
one on that lonely road for five miles in either 
direction. It was the dwelling-house on a 
small farm which had been owned by the fa- 
ther of the woman whom the man had mar- 
ried fifteen years before. Ten years ago, 
when he had run away, there had been his 
wife, his little girl, and his wife’s mother liv- 
ing on the farm. The old farmer father had 
died two years before that, and the man, who 
had wild bloed in his veins, had rebelled at 
the hard grind necessary to wrest a livelihood 
by himself from the mountain soil. So one 
morning he was gone, leaving a note stating 
that he had gone to sea, and would write and 
send money; that he could earn more than 
on a farm. But he never wrote, and he never 
sent the money. He had met with sin and 
disaster, and at last he started homeward, 
shorn, and if not repentant, weary of wrong- 
doing and its hard wages. He had retreated 
from the broad way with an ignoble impulse, 
desiring the safety of the narrow, and the 
loaves and fishes, which, after all, can be 
found in it with greater certainty; but now 
as he hastened along he became conscious 
of something better than that. One good im- 
pulse begat others by some law of spirit- 
ual reproduction. He began to think how 
he would perhaps do more work than he had 
formerly, and please his wife and her mother. 

He looked at the light in the window ahead 
with something akin to thankfulness. He re- 
membered how very gentle his wife had been, 
and how fond of him. His wife’s mother also 
had been a mild woman, with reproving eyes 
only, never with a tongue of reproach. He 
remembered his little girl with a thrill of 
tenderness and curiosity. She would be a 
big girl now; she would be like her mother. 
He began picturing to himself what they 
would do and say, what they would give him 
for supper. He thought he would like a 
slice of ham cut from one of those cured on 
the farm, that and some new-laid eggs. He 
would have some of those biscuits that 
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his wife’s mother used to make, and 
some fresh butter, and honey from the 
home bees. He would have tea and 
cream. He seemed to smell the tea 
and the ham. A hunger which was 
sorer than any hunger of the flesh came 
over him. All at once the wanderer 
starved for home. He had been ship- 
wrecked and at the point of death from 
hunger, but never was hunger like this. 
He had planned speeches of contrition; 
now he planned nothing. He feared no 
blame from those whom he had wrong- 
ed; he feared nothing except his own 
need of them. Faster and faster he 
went. He seemed to be running a race. 
At last he was quite close to the house. 
The light was in a window facing the 
road, and the curtain was up. He 
could see a figure steadily passing and 
repassing it. He went closer, and saw 
that it was a little girl with a baby in 
her arms, and she was walking up and 
down hushing it. <A feeble cry smote 
his ears, though the doors and windows 
were closed. It was chilly even in mid- 
summer in the mountains. He went 
around the house to the side door. He 
noticed that the field on the left was 
waving with tall dry grass which should 
have been cut long ago; he noticed that 
there were no bean poles in the garden. 
He noticed that the house looked gray 
and shabby even in the moonlight, that 
some blinds were gone and a window 
broken. He leaned a second against the 
door. Then he opened it and entered. 
He came into a little square entry; on 
one side was the kitchen door, on the 
other the room where the light was. He 
opened the door leading to this room. 
He stood staring, for nothing which he 
had anticipated met his eyes, except the 
little girl. She stood gazing at him 
half in alarm, half in surprise, clutch- 
ing close the baby, which was puny, 
but evidently about a year old. Two 
little boys stood near the table on which 
the lamp was burning, and they stared 
at him with wide-open mouths and 
round eyes. But the sight which filled 
the intruder with the most amazement 
and dismay was that of a man in the 
bed in the corner. He recognized him 
at once as a farmer who had lived, at 
the time of his departure, five miles 
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He remembered that 


away in the village. 
his wife was recently dead when he left. 
The man, whose blue ghastly face was sunken 
in the pillows, looked up at him. He thrust 


out a cadaverous hand as if to threaten. The 
little girl with the baby and the two little 
boys edged nearer the bed, as if for protec- 
tion. 

“Who be you?’ inquired the sick man, 
with feeble menace. “ What d’ye want com- 
in’ in here this way?” It was like the growl 
of a sick dog. 

The other man went close to the bed. 
“Where is my wife?” he asked, in a strange 
voice. It was expressive of horror and anger 
and a rage of disappointment. 

“You ain’t—Dick?” gasped the man in the 
bed. 

“Yes, I be; and I know you, Johnny Wil- 
let. Where is my wife? What are you here 
for?” 

“Your wife is dead,” answered the man, in 
a choking voice. He began to cough; he half 
raised himself on one elbow. His eyes bulged. 
He crowed like a child with the croup. The 
little girl promptly laid the baby on the bed, 
and ran to a chimney cupboard for a bottle 
of medicine, which she administered with a 
spoon. The sick man lay back, gasping for 
breath. He looked as if already dead; his 
jaw dropped; there were awful blue hollows 
in his face. 

“Dead!” repeated the visitor, thinking of 
his wife, and not of this other image of death 
before him. 

“Yes, she’s dead.” 

“ Where’s my little girl?” 

The sick man raised one shaking hand, and 
pointed to the little girl who had taken up the 
whimpering baby. 

“ That?” 

The sick man nodded. 

The other eyed the little girl, rather tall 
for her age, but very slim, her narrow shoul- 
ders already bent with toil. She regarded 
him with serious blue eyes in a little face, 
with an expression of gentleness so pro- 
nounced that it gave the impression of a 
smile. The man’s eyes wandered from the 
girl to the baby in her arms and the two lit- 
tle boys. 

“What be you all a-doin’ here?” he de- 
manded, gruffly, and made a movement toward 
the bed. The little girl turned pale, and 
clutched the baby more closely. The sick 
man made a feeble sound of protest and de- 
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precation. “What be you all a-doin’ here?” 
demanded the other again. 

“T married your wife after we heard your 
ship was lost. We knew you was aboard her 
from Abel Dennison. He come home, and 
said you was dead for sure, some eight year 
ago, and then she said she’d marry me. I'd 
been after her some time. My wife died, and 
my house burned down, and I was left alone 
without any home, and I’d always liked her. 
She wasn’t any too willin’, but finally she 
give in.” 

The man whom he had called Dick glared 
at him speechlessly. 

“We both thought you was dead, sure,” 
said the sick man in a voice of mild depreca- 
tion, which was ludicrously out of proportion 
to the subject. 

Dick looked at the children. 

“We had ’em,” said the sick man. “She 
died when the baby was two months old, and 
your girl Lottie has been taking care of it. 
It has been pretty hard for her, but I was 
took sick, and ’ain’t been able to do anything. 
I can jest crawl round a little, and that’s all. 
Lottie can milk—we’ve got one cow left—and 
she feeds the hens, and my first wife’s brother 
has given us some flour and meal, and cuts 
us up some wood to burn, and we’ve worried 
along, but we can’t stan’ it when winter 
comes, anyhow. Somethin’ has got to be 
done.” Suddenly an expression of blank sur- 
prise before an acquisition of knowledge 
eame over his face. “Good Lord! Dick,” he 
gasped out, “it’s all yours. It’s all yours, 
anyway, now.” 

“Where’s the old woman?” asked Dick, 
abruptly, ignoring what the other said. 

“Your wife’s mother? She died of pneu- 
monia about two year ago. Your wife, she 
took it to heart pretty bad. She was a heap 
of help about the children.” 

Dick nodded. “ The old woman always was 
smart to work,” he assented: 

“Yes, and your wife, she wa’n’t over- 
strong.” 

“ Never was.” 

“ No.” 

“S’pose there was enough to put her away 
decent ?”’ 

“T sold the wood-lot on the back road. 
There’s a gravestone. Luckily I had it done 
before I was took sick.” 

“ S’pose you’re pretty hard pinched now?” 

“ Awful hard. We can’t get along so much 
longer. There’s enough wood to cut, if I 
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could do it, that would 
bring in somethin’, and 
there’s the hay, that’s 
spoilin’. I can’t do no- 
thin’. There’s nothin’ 
but this house over our 
heads.” Suddenly that 


ledge came over his face 
again. “Lord! it’s all 
yours, and the girl’s, 
anyhow,” he muttered. 

“She’s been doin’ the 
work ?” asked Dick, 
pointing to the girl. 

“Yes; she does the 
best she can, but she 
ain’t very big, and the 
children ’ain’t got enough 
to be decent, and we 
ean’t get much cooked.” 

Dick made a resolute 
step toward the door. 

“Where be you a-goin’, 
Dick?’ asked the sick 
man, with a _ curious 
wistfulness. “ You ain’t 
goin’ to-night?” 

“What is there in the 
house to eat?” 

“ What’s in the house, 
Lottie ?” 

“There’s some meal 
and railk and eggs,” an- 
swered the child, in a 
high sweet voice. 

“Come here and give 
us a kiss, Lottie,” said 
Dick, suddenly. 

The little girl ap- 
proached him _ timidly, 
staggering under’ the 
weight of the baby. She lifted her face, and 
the man kissed her with a sort of solemnity. 
“Tm your father, Lottie,” said he. 

The two looked at each other, the child 
shrinking, yet smiling. 

“Glad I got home?” asked the man. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Dick went out into the kitchen, and the 
children followed and stood in the doorway 
watching. He gravely set to work, with such 
utensils and materials as he found, which 
were scanty enough. He kindled a fire, and 
made a corn cake. He made porridge for the 
sick man and carried him a bowl of it smok- 
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ing-hot. “’Ain’t had nothin’ like this sence 
she died,” said the sick man. 

After supper Dick cleaned the kitchen. He 
also tidied up the other room and made the 
bed, and milked, and split some wood where- 
with to cook breakfast. 

“You ain’t goin’ to-night, Dick?” the sick 
man said, anxiously, when he came in after 
the work was done. 

“ No, I ain’t.” 

“Lord! I forgot; it’s your house,” said the 
sick man. 

“T wa’n’t goin’, anyhow,” said Dick. 

“Well, there’s a bed upstairs. You ’ain’t 
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got any more clothes than what you’ve got 
on, have you?” 

“No, I ’ain’t,” replied Dick, shortly. 

“Well, there’s mine in the closet out of 
this room, and you might jest as well wear 
’em till I get up. There’s some shirts, and 
some pants.” 

“ All right,” said Dick. 

The next morning Dick got the breakfast, 
cooking eggs with wonderful skill and frying 
corn cakes. Then dressed in the sick man’s 
shirt and trousers, he set forth, axe in hand. 
He toiled all day in the woods; he toiled 
every day until he had sufficient wood cut, 
then he hired a horse, to be paid for when the 
wood was sold. He carted loads to the hotels 
and farm-houses where summer boarders were 
takén. He arose before dawn and worked in 
the field and garden. He cut the hay. He 
was up half the night setting the house to 
rights. He washed and ironed like a woman. 
The whole establishment was transformed. 
He got a doctor for the sick man, but he gave 
small encouragement. He had consumption, 
although he might linger long. “ Who’s 
going to take care of the poor fellow, I don’t 
know,” said the doctor. 

“TI be,” said Dick. 

“Then there are the children,” said the 
doctor. 

“One of ’em is mine, and I'll take care of 
his,” said Dick. 

The doctor stared, as one stares who sees 
a good deed in a naughty world, with a mix- 
ture of awe, of contempt, and of incredulity. 
“ Well,” he said, “ it’s lucky you came along.” 

After that Dick simply continued in his 
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new path of life. He worked and nursed. It 
was inconceivable how much the man ac- 
complished. He developed an enormous ca- 
pacity for work. In the autumn he painted 
the house, the cellar was full of winter vege- 
tables, the wood-pile was compact. The chil- 
dren were warmly clad, and Lottie went to 
school. Her father had bought an old horse 
for a song, and he carried her to school every 
day. Once in January he had occasion to 
drive around the other side of the mountain 
which he had climbed the night of his return. 
He started early in the afternoon, that he 
might be in season to go for Lottie. 

It was a clear cold day. Snow was on the 
ground, a deep glittering level with a hard 
crust of ice. The sleigh slid over the frozen 
surface with long hisses. The trees were all 
bare and had suffered frightfully in the last 
storm. The rain had frozen as it fell, and 
there had been a high gale. The ice-mailed 
branches had snapped, and sometimes whole 
trees. Dick, slipping along on the white 
line of road below, gazed up at the side of 
the mountain. He looked and looked again. 
Then he desisted. He reached over and cut 
the horse’s back with the reins. “Get up,” 
he cried, harshly. 

The great pine had fallen from his high 
estate. He was no more to be seen domi- 
nating the other trees, standing out in soli- 
tary majesty among his kind. The storm 
had killed him. He lay prostrate on the 
mountain. 

And the man on the road below passed like 
the wind, and left the mountain and the 
dead tree behind. 





























The lover of the birds and bees, 

The wild-wood depth, the great 
sea’s breast, 

Watched in his garden-tops one 





day 
The red-eyed vireo build his 


nest. 


He marvelled what the small 
thing found 
To line the home where his 
sweet wife, 
Securely hung in middle air, 
Should hear him sing the joy 
of life. 


For in that barren time and spot 
He saw, himself, nor moss, nor 


wool, 
Nor hairs to weave the basket 
through, 
Nor a that any bird might 
pull. 


But, later, when a _ storm laid 
waste 

The garden, in the path he 
found 

The poor nest fallen from its pride, 

Empty, and sodden on the 
ground. 





And lining it with cushioned ease 

Were scraps of hornets’ cells, 
and flakes 

Of phosphorescent wood, and wings 

Of moths, and silver skins of 
snakes. 





®@ And braided featly in and out, 

A twist of paper, bright and 
odd,— 

Plainly the treasure of the nest,— 

Read, “‘ Have in view the will 
of God.” 





Vor. XXXVI.—47. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE TENANT 


GARDEN hung with soft- 
tinted Chinese lanterns glow- 
ing amid gleams of green leaf- 
lights and deeps of black leaf- 
shadow; a company of aunts 
and uncles placated by food, 

drink, and the servile attentions of nephews 
and nieces; a silvery atmosphere of peace, 
shot with faint streaks of something almost 
approaching a modified approval; a host and 
hostess weary, though not wholly exhausted,— 
yet counting the moments till the last uncle, 
having consumed the ultimate whiskey, should 
depart in the last of the cabs,—and the rest 
of us—Chloe, Yolande, and I—should be left 
to look back on the party and “ talk it over.” 

And now, on this almost pastoral stage, 
where uncles were all but in tune to pipe, 
and aunts not far from the mood when one 
wreathes one’s crook with flowers, intrudes a 
harsh shriek from the darkness of the further 
garden, to be followed by the unspeakably 
dramatic entrance of a man and a woman 
stained with—well, it looked like blood, ex- 
actly. 

The woman, as I have said, was Yolande, 
the man, whom she led familiarly, yet with 
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a certain ferocity, by the hand, was a perfect 
stranger. His eyes were closed and his face 
was stained with crimson. It dripped still, 
from his head and ears on to the flannels 
which earlier in the evening must have been 
pearly white. 

Every aunt shuddered, every uncle winced. 
Uncle Bletherthwaite so far forgot himself 
as to mutter, “Good God!” which, in the 
“presence of ladies,” was more from him 
than a good round damn might be from the 
lighter brethren. 

The nephews and nieces crowded round, 
cousins drew cautiously near, and as soon as 
it had been inferred from my attitude in 
respect to Yolande that she at least was no 
stranger to me, the semicircle of aunts and 
uncles closed up about us. Uncle Reginald 
told me afterwards that he feared the worst 
just then, for none of them recognized Yo- 
lande under her new crimson disguise. As 
Uncle Reginald said, “They none of them 
knew her from Adam.” He added, “ By 
Jove! just for the moment I forgot my mor- 
als, and I was sorry for you, my boy—I was 
indeed.” 

I do not seek to know what he meant. 
Chloe was very angry when I told her. 

And now there was a breathless silence. 
It was like the scene in Kipling’s His 
Wedded Wife. 
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I broke the silence. I shook Yolande, and 
said, I fear not too amiably, “ My dear girl, 
what on earth is it?” 

“Lend me your handkerchief,” she said, 
irrelevantly; and, taking it, wiped scarlet 
dews from her brow and hands. “ Oh, let me 
get away. And take him away and clean 
him, won’t you? It’s all got into his eyes.” 

She dropped the hand of the stranger, and 
would have fled, but Aunt George barred 
the way. 

“ After this scene we’ve just seen,” she said, 
“T think it’s due to* your company to ex- 
plain.” 

The flannelied man got at his handkerchief. 

“ Jove! it does sting,” he said, rubbing at 
his eyes. “I can’t get my eyes open. Won’t 
somebody take me where there’s a tap and 
put me under it?” 

He had a pleasant voice, but it did not soft- 
en the aunts and uncles. Curiosity had taken 
the place of terror. 

“ Asking for taps like this,” said Uncle 
Bletherthwaite, “is no excuse for this un- 
warrantable intrusion into the midst of a 
family gathering. This young person—” 

“A member of the family gathering,” I 
urged. 


Then Yolande detached herself from me, 
gave her face a final scrub, and spoke sweetly: 


There were 
of red stuff put aside for the 
and this gentleman, who lives 
next door, unfortunately came in contact 
with them; and I had remembered the pails 
were there, and was just going to attend 
to them ” (“In that dress!” said Aunt George, 
with a sniff), “and I brought him in to be 
washed. I think I myself will also wash. 
Good-night. I am so sorry to have alarmed 
you.” 

She passed the cordon of relations and fled, 
her last words a whisper to me: 

“Their carriages are beginning to come. 
Leave Chlee to get rid of them. That man 
must be washed, or he’ll die or be blind, or 
something.” 

So I took him to the bath-room and left 
him with the hot tap and the cold tap, and 
the hip-bath and the foot-bath and the long 
bath, and the hand-basin and the soap and a 
pile of towels, and some clothes of mine. And 
all seemed inadequate. I did not believe he 
would ever be his right color again. 

Then, Heaven be praised! there were cabs 
and trains, and the house-warming party 


“Oh, please don’t be alarmed. 
some pails 
fruit-trees, 
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melted away, Aunt George protesting to the 
last against Yolande’s explanation as a mere 
excuse for “goings-on,” and Uncle Blether- 
thwaite feverishly anxious, even through the 
cab window, as to the nature of the crimson 
dressing designed for our fruit-trees. At 
long last the last lingering cab-borne cousin 
left our gates, and Chloe and I turned to 
each other in the empty hall. A pale and 
cautious Yolande in a white wrapper peered 
down the stairs. 

“Are they gone? Oh, give him lemons— 
many lemons; I’ve got it all off my face with 
that. My hands are past praying for.” 

Our strangely introduced guest was still 
splashing and laughing and—well, grumbling 
—to himself over the lemons when Yolande 
rejoined us in the drawing-room. 

“He'll be ages yet,” she said. “ You don’t 
know what it is to get off. And he’s simply 
soaked through and through.” 

“ Yolande,” I said, sternly, “I have borne 
enough; this ensanguined masquerade re- 
quires, as Uncle Bletherthwaite says, some 
explanation more convincing—” 

“Qh, bother!” she cried. “I am a dog, 
and an outcast, and an abject idiot,—and 
I'll tell you everything.” She fell a dejected 
heap into the easy-chair where Aunt George 
had sat so upright during the minuet and 
the cachucha. “I know you'll scorn me for- 
ever. But ‘a fault that’s owned is half 
atoned,’ and I’ll own my fault. It was only 
my only and always fault—I have but the 
one, you know—being too jolly clever by 
half. I'll never try to do anything again.” 

“Tell us quickly, before he gets clean,” 
Chloe pleaded. “Who is he? What was it? 
How did it happen? Quick—before he bursts 
upon us with his clean face.” 

“There’s no hurry,” said Yolande, gloom- 
ily, twisting her reddened fingers tightly to- 
gether. “You needn’t be afraid of seeing 
his face clean yet awhile. Well, when you 
talked about the fruit-thief, I thought to my- 
self, if one could only mark the thief thor- 
oughly, it would be as good as catching him, 
because you could wire to all the police sta- 
tions, ‘ Lost, Stolen, or Strayed, a Pink- 
spotted Fruit-stealer!’ I thought I was quite 
clever, and really I was a mere lunatic.” 

I had never seen Yolande so near tears. 

“Tt was a good idea,” said Chloe, perfunc- 
torily sympathetic; “and so you took that 
pink dye—” 

“Yes. I hid two pails of it, one among 
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the currant-bushes and one under the quince- 
tree. And then when we were in the garden 
1 saw a flash, and I knew some one had struck 
a match—to see where the peaches were, I 
thought. Really, of course, it must have been 
this wretched man lighting his hateful pipe. 
So I stole away, and I got the big brass 
garden syringe.” 

“Tt was a good idea,” said Chloe, with 
more conviction. “ Well?” 

“ Well—oh, then I stalked him; and even 
when I was close to him I never knew he was 
just a human being in flannels. I thought 
he was playing ghost, and I said to myself, 
‘ All the better to mark you on, my friend!’ 
Oh, it was funny.” She began to laugh shakily. 
“ There was I creeping along with my syringe 
full charged, and the pail in my other hand— 
held well out, because of my gown—and he, 
poor soul, sauntering along in the shadows of 
the nut-walk, thinking nothing less than 
that some one was advancing with his pink 
doom. When he was a couple of yards off 
I fired a volley—slap in his face—and turned 
to run. He swore—but I forgive him that. 
My pail caught in a bough, and went over his 
feet, for he jumped towards the noise; he is 
not a coward. He caught hold of my dress, 
in the dark (he’s torn a yard out at the gath- 
ers, but it doesn’t matter; the dress was ruin- 
ed anyway), and as soon as I had heard his 
voice, even though it was swearing—I knew 
what I’d done, and I said: ‘ It’s all a mistake. 
I’m Yolande Riseborough. Can’t you see? 
for he was staggering about. And then I saw 
he couldn’t, and I said: ‘Come and be clean- 
ed. Give me your hand.’ - And so I brought 
him in, and on the way we tumbled over the 
other pail. And nous voici—” 

“You know him, then?’ 

“Know liim? Any one would have known 
him, when it was too late. Oh, my broken 
heart! What will you do to me when you 
know? He’ll never stay—” 

“Tf you play at sphinxes another moment 
I shall slap you. Who is it?” 

“Tt’s your new tenant. That’s all,” said 
Yolande, with what is termed the calmness 
of despair. “You know, permission to walk 
in the garden was given as one of the extra 
attractions of the cottage. Ill never try to 
be clever again. I got you the tenant— 
cotton-broking lineage, and Coutts’s bank, 
and all—and now I’ve squirted him with red 
dye out of a brass garden syringe, and he 
will never forgive it; and I wish I was dead.” 
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One on each side of her, we were doing our 
best to console, when the bath-room door 
opened. We heard it. I flew into the cor- 
ridor, pushed by four fair hands. I inter- 
cepted my partially washed tenant. I made 
him a speech of manly apology. Important 
as his tenancy was to me, I did not, even then, 
grovel before him. I was getting on fairly 
well with the speech when my tenant began 
to laugh—one of the jolliest laughs I ever . 
heard. And from the drawing-room Chloe’s 
laugh and Yolande’s joined in it. So that in 
a few moments I had presented my tenant 
to my wife, and we were all talking at once, 
explaining and expounding, while I strug- 
gled with the wire of the last but two of 
the bottles of Asti. 

My tenant was young; Chloe considered 
him handsome. He certainly had a well- 
shaped head and extremely merry blue eyes. 
He was at home with us at once. Stiffness 
of demeanor is difficult to maintain in the 
immediate sequence of events such as had 
introduced us. 

Three courses were open to him, as Mr. 
Gladstone used to say. He might have 
stormed, raged, threatened, and retired; he 
might have retired, frigidly polite; in either 
case following up the retirement by a notice 
of the termination of the tenancy. Or he 
might have laughed and made the best of it, 
and of us. This he had done. I liked the 
man, and I almost forgave him for being 
able to play the guitar—a most effeminate 
accomplishment, and one I never could ac- 
quire, for all Chloe’s teaching—when I heard 
that he had learned it in the Philippines 
during the war. I detest and distrust sud- 
den intimacies, but it was impossible to treat 
this man as a stranger. By dyeing—or being 
accessory to the dyeing of—a new acquaint- 
ance crimson, you skip a hundred mile-stones 
on the road to friendship. But it might be a 
hazardous experiment. Anyway, it was not 
till the small hours were growing out of all 
knowledge, and beginning to take notice, that 
we parted from our tenant. A second, and 
much better, supper had risen for us, phenix- 
like, from the ashes of the first; we had sung 
songs, told travellers’ tales, made jokes, and 
when at last I saw the injured tenant to his 
door there were hints of gray in the east. 

When I came back, Chloe and Yolande, 
candle-bearing, had paused on the stairs for 
a last word. 

“ He’s wonderful,” I said. “ The right sort.” 
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“One of our kind—yes,” said Chloe; 
“some people are, don’t you know, and some 
aren’t; quite nice people, too, sometimes, 
curiously enough. And people who aren’t 
very clever are, now and then. Besides that, 
he’s charming—isn’t he, Yolande ?” 

Yolande stifled a yawn, and said she sup- 
posed he was all right. 

“What a night of adventures for us!” I 
said, “and, oh, my only hat! what a night 
for him!” 

“He may think himself lucky,” said Yo- 
lande. “How angel-good.you were to him, 
Chloe! Good-night.” 

“Do you think it was a success—the real 
party?” asked Chloe, anxiously. “They 
couldn’t believe that about the fruit and the 
dye.” 

“Tt was true,” said Yolande, “so I sup- 
pose they couldn’t. Oh yes, it’s all right; 
give them something to talk about for months. 
It was a splendid party, Chloe, though I didn’t 
have anything to do with it. Ill never put 
my finger into any one else’s pie again!” 

She held up her pink-dyed fingers with a 
rather rueful laugh. 

“Oh yes, you will,” I said, “for the pie’s 
our good! You see, this was such a very pink 
pie—and, besides, it was just that sort of an 
unimportant detail that doesn’t suit your 
genius. But it’s taught—” 

“Taught me a lesson? Yes, rub it in!” 

“No; it’s taught us our tenant. I think 
he’s worth learning. I’m glad we know him. 
Good-night.” 

So ended our house-warming. 


It was an extravagant entertainment, but 
the thought of the new tenant’s rent upheld 
us through the gloomy work of paying the 
bills; and the price for my stories, as for 
Chloe’s pictures, was rising steadily. I now 
had only to begin a story, and, if Yolande 
were staying with us, it found itself finished, 
and finished well, without my help. And I 
could not disguise from myself that my stories 
met now with a reception far more flattering 
than ever awaited them in the old days. My 
articles I was still allowed to write on “ my 
own unaided hook,” and I rejoiced in this 
till the editor of the Weekly Wilderness sent 
me an amiable letter congratulating me on 
the style of certain tales which he had had 
the pleasure of reading in the magazines 
and weeklies, over my signature, and sug- 
gesting that my articles would be none the 
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worse for a little of the “pathetic sort of 
thing” as well as the “light ironic touch” 
which he had noticed in the stories. Then I 
showed Chloe the letter, and said several 
things. Among others I swore that I would 
not be interfered with any more in my work. 

“T know she means it kindly,” I said. “I 
know it’s done entirely to serve us and help 
us, and it’s most kind and charitable, and 
I simply won’t stand it. I’m not going to 
go on being complimented on other people’s 
work.” 

Chloe was turning over the pages of the 
paper in which the last but three of these 
stories had appeared. “ But they’re good, 
aren’t they—rather good, I mean?” said she. 

“ They’re so beastly good,” said I, “ that I 
won’t put my name to another of them. If 
it weren’t that the whole business sounds so 
silly, I’'d tell every single editer to-morrow, 
and advertise the facts in the Times as 
well.” 

Chloe had grown quite pale. 

“Oh, Len, don’t!” she said; “the ghost 
only wants to help.” 

“ Yolande—” 

“Yolande will be off to Italy quite soon 
now, with her horrid pupils. Len dear, to 
please me, don’t make any more fuss. You 
don’t know how unhappy it makes me. Wait 
till she’s gone. Perhaps the ghost won’t 
write any more, now it knows you don’t like 
it.” 

“You mean you'll tell her to drop it?” said 
I. “What must she think of me for letting 
it go on so long? Well, my mind’s made up 
now; I'll speak to Yolande myself—” 

“No, no, no! Dear Len, don’t. I’m sure 
the ghost won’t write any more. And I can’t 
think why you mind. Yes—I see you do— 
and— But I’m quite pleased when the ghost 
touches up my drawings, or even when it does 
them for me altogether. Dear ghost! Len, 
it doesn’t matter which of us does the work.” 
Her voice was very small, and broken, and 
I felt a brute. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter which of us did the 
work, my pussy-kitten,” I said, “but Yo- 
lande’s not one of us. She’s our land agent 
and our registry-office, as it is, and that 
ought to be enough even for her. If you don’t 
speak to her, I shall.” 

“Then I will,” said she, turning away. 
“Go on with your work. I’m certain no 
nasty ghost will come and interfere any 
more.” 
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Still raging, I sat down to the type- 
writer and snapped off a letter to my Weekly 
W‘lderness editor. Then of course I went 
to look for Chloe. I found her crouched 
among the blue and green cushions on the 
faded green divan in the loafery, and I stay- 
ed there with her head on my shoulder till 
she had consented to be completely comforted. 
I told her that I “did not mean to be cross,” 
and when I had said it many times she be- 
lieved it, and so did I, though it was not at 
all true. 

After that no ghost ever laid finger on my 
type-writer, and I worked at it harder than 
ever. And my stories were not nearly so 
good as the ghost-ridden ones. But my draw- 
ings grew better and better, as I did more 
and more of them,—all of which Chloe sign- 
ed and sent off with a cheerful gratitude per- 
haps a little too pronounced, and designed, 
I knew, to show me that she wasn’t too proud 
to accept help from a ghost—or a friend. 

The humiliation which stung me every 
time I thought of my indebtedness to a writer 
more expert than I drove me to this curious 
retaliation in Fate—or Chloe—or Yolande— 
or the ghost. Since Chloe could bear that 


my work should be supplemented and im- 


proved by another hand—a hand neither 
hers nor mine—it pleased me mightily to re- 
flect that no hand but mine had ever tamper- 
ed with her work, and that she did not know 
to whom belonged the hand whose help she 
accepted so lightly. I bugged myself in the 
knowledge that it was mine, mine, mine. 
An order to illustrate a child’s book had 
thrilled her with delight. She has a pretty 
fancy. She can see pictures—but she cannot 
draw them. It was on her sketches that I 
always worked; and I worked hard to finish 
that child’s book before Yolande should take 
flight for Italy. I found it hard to conceal 
from Yolande my growing irritation at the 
ghost’s part in my stories—an irritation 
doubled, of course, by vexation at the weak- 
ness of my former acquiescence. It was hard 
to keep the word I had pledged to Chloe, 
hard not to have it out with Yolande. There 
would, I think, have been a constraint strong 
enough to force on a crisis of explanations, 
but for our new tenant. He distracted us. 
He called on us; he invited us to tea; he 
sent us tickets for the theatres. When I saw 
him strolling among the green of our gar- 
den—for he spent most of the time there 


that he could snatch from his newspaper- 
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office—I sometimes hated to think that our 
garden was no longer only our own; but he 
was discreet. If Chloe and I set foot in the 
garden, he disappeared, as swiftly as though 
our weed-grown walks had been a wishing- 
carpet. But when Yolande walked alone in 
the garden he sometimes joined her. Of 
course to her the garden was merely a green 
space to walk in. To us—and I liked our 
tenant for perceiving this—the garden was 
something far other and far more. He dined 
with us—on a bottled-beer footing—more 
than once, and more than once we and Yo- 
lande dined with him at his cottage. On the 
first of these times Chloe and I could not help 
exchanging glances when we saw how the 
soft yellow of our tenant’s sitting-room wall- 
paper suited his black-framed etchings and 
mezzo-tints. Yolande surprised the glance, 
and it betrayed us to her. She taxed us 
roundly with the crime, later on, as we sat 
sipping cocoa round the kitchen fire at home. 

“ When will you learn wisdom ?” she sighed. 
“You know you papered that cottage your- 
selves.” 

We owned it shamefacedly. 

“Are there no poor paper-hangers out of 
work? I ask more in sorrow than in anger. 
Are there no painters in Elmhurst?” 

Here Chloe plucked up a spirit and said 
we enjoyed doing it. 

“The old defence—which is none,” said 
Yolande, setting down her cup on the broad 
fender. “ How many glorious golden guineas 
could you two have turned at your own trades 
in the time it took you to do that house? Oh 
yes, I saw the exquisite way you’d made the 
patterns match, and how delicately you’d 
negotiated all those difficult odd corners. You 
are incorrigible!” 

“It comes of property,” I said. “Our 
property is exigent. We love it, and it pre- 
sumes on our affection and makes us do 
things for it. It’s like doing things for one’s 
own child. Mothers like to wash and dress 
their own babies, and they don’t think it 
waste of time to spend hours over it—even 
if they might be earning money instead and 
keeping whole armies of competent profes- 
sional nurses. Now your property—” 

“Yes, I know,” Yolande interrupted; “ my 
property’s in consols—what there is of it— 
and I love it for itself alone. It has no senti- 
mental claims. Don’t throw it up at me. 
But even if I had a house and a garden and 
cottages and all the rest of it—” — 
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“Tf you had a husband,” said Chloe, look- 
ing up suddenly from the red heart of the 
fire at which she had been blinking, “ wouldn’t 
you like to sew on his buttons and mend his 
socks ?” 

“Never,” cried Yolande with energy. 
“You can get them done for a penny a pair, 


and men ought to sew on their own but- 
tons—” 

We laughed. 

“ He may divert his energies so far?” 

“Yes; it’s good for a man, because he nev- 
er does it—or he never does it because it’s 
good for him.” 

“Pardon me,” 
self—” 

“Oh, you!” she said; “ but I am sleepy and 
stupid, and I shall never be married and sit 
over my own kitchen fire. Good-night, Cin- 
derella.” 

“ Good - night, 
Chloe. 

I handed Yolande her brass candlestick and 
went back to my wife and my own fireside. 
When we had sat silent for a little, listening 
to the slow ticking of the tall clock, Chloe 
said, still blinking at the fire, 

“ That was quite true—what you said about 
doing things for your own—” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I know it was.” 

“How can people let nurses do everything 
for their babies ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said again, “ how can they?” 

Her cheek was against my shoulder by this 
time and my face against her hair. So we 
sat silent another space. Then suddenly she 
lifted her head and said, “ Len, if she ever 
is married, she’ll be just as silly as other 
people.” 

“ Probably,” said I. 

“T wonder if our tenant—” 

“Of course he admires her. 

“Yes, but—” 

“It’s absurd,” I said, with some heat, for 
which I can give no reason; “she hardly 
knows him at all.” 


I said, firmly. “I my- 


Fairy Godmother,” said 


We all do—” 
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“That doesn’t matter,” 
“ Have you forgotten—” 

I had not forgotten. It is a joy to both of 
us still to remember how few times we had 
met before we knew, quite surely and with- 
out mistake, and so ran into each other’s 
arms in the safe confidence and knowledge 
that there, for each, was the only possible 
home. 

“But other people are different,” I said, 
after a while. 

“Not all of them—and not so very,” 
Chloe. “ And I think he likes her.” 

“ Nonsense!” I said; “and, besides, he’s 
not half good enough for her.” 

“TI knew you’d say that,” she cried, jump- 
ing up. “No, I’m not going to sit on your 
knee another moment.” She busied herself 
in lighting our candle. “I knew you’d say 
that. Isn’t it odd? Women are so glad to 
think.of their friends being perhaps going 
to be happy. But men always feel injured at 
the mere idea that a girl they like might mar- 
ry some one else. Dogs in the manger!” 

“Tt’s not» the polygamous instinct at all, 
my pussy-kitten,” I said. “It’s only that 
women believe in marriage, and men don’t.” 

“Don’t they?” said she. “Don’t you?” 

“But our marriage isn’t at all like other 
marriages. Now is it?” 

“Tsn’t it? Oh, I hope it is! I shouldn’t 
like to think ours was the only proper mar- 
riage. It can’t be, of course. There must 
be heaps of people as fond of each other as 
we are. Don’t you think so? And quite as 
happy.” 

“Do you think so?’ She had lighted the 
candle and was standing looking at me as 
I took off my boots. I stood up in my stock- 
inged feet and put my arm round her. “Do 
you?” I asked again. 

“No,” she said, beginning to smile and 
blinking softly at me, “honestly, I’m afraid 
I don’t.” 

“ And I don’t, either,” said I. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


said my wife. 


said 
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INT HAUNTED WAYS 


®AcCBY EDITH M. THOMAS." 


In haunted ways | set my feet, 

When pales the wistful after-glow ; 
The ghostly presence is so sweet, 

No lightest fear my heart may know! 
The sigh of darksome boughs | hear,— 

One spell the whispering leaves repeat; 
One only voice, in all, | hear, 

One only face 1 meet! 


In haunted ways | set my feet, 

By day, by night—where’er | range; 
The ghostly presence is so sweet, 

My heart, forsooth, desires no change! 
Clear rings the thrush’s matin call, 

The wakening eyes of flowers I greet; 
One only voice I hear in all, 

One only face 1 meet! 


In haunted ways | set my feet, 
Where’er 1 go—where’er I go; 

The mystic thralldom is complete; 
And yet, it was not always so. 

I only loved since yester-year,— 
Then first my heart did truly beat! 

Since then one only voice I hear, 

One only face I meet! 














TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


=——~\ HERE has arisen a generation 
that knows not Dora. Her 
prettiness and silliness and 
feebleness are not within the 
limits of its imagination; her 
; charm is unintelligible. And 
more than this; tastes have so changed, that 
even if Dickens were to-day the household 
word that he was forty years ago, so that a 
reference to “Dora” would be understood, 
her name would only arouse the comment of 
Mr. F.’s aunt: “I hate a fool.” 

But Dickens, as well as‘his Dora, is, for 
the most part, unknown. Very few young peo- 
ple in 1902 read these old novels—but how 
well we older folk know them! Those tall, 
narrow books, bound in black and gold, with 
execrable type and rough wood-cuts, are dear 
to our souls; and what friends they hold!— 
how well we know David Copperfield, and 
Paul Dombey, and Little Nell, and Mr. Wem- 
mick, and Pip—one does not know where to 
stop when one begins to name these old 
friends with whom we are as well, and some- 
times better, acquainted than with our next- 
door neighbor. It is a little startling to us 
to find in these days an allusion to the 
“ Boofer Lady ” received with a puzzled stare; 
or the declaration that one “will never 
desert Mr. Micawber” passed over without 
a twinkle of recognition. The fact is there 
are so many books of to-day that the books 
of yesterday cannot be re-read; and as for the 
books of day before yesterday, they are sold 
for waste paper! The novels of the great 
caricaturist do not suffer this last fate as 
convention demands their presence in every 
library; but the dust gathers on their tops, 
and their leaves are yellowing inside. 

To the elderly folk, whom these old books 
enlightened and enlivened a generation ago, 
the name Dora tells a story, foolish, it must 
be admitted, absolutely unreal in the electric- 
light of to-day, but tender and touching, and 
with a peculiar charm of its own. 

Dora—this for the benefit of younger peo- 
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ple—was a very pretty, very foolish young 
lady, with whom Mr. David Copperfield fell 
distractingly in love. A conversation between 
them, on the occasion of David’s confiding to 
his beloved the unpromising state of his 
finances, reveals not only his love, but Dora’s 
mental calibre: 

“Dora, my own dearest! I am a beg- 
gar!” 

“How can you be such a silly thing,” re- 
plied Dora, “as to sit there telling such sto- 
ries? I'll make Jip bite you!” 

In spite of this threat, David persists in 
telling her of his ruin; he is burning with 
ardor, and full of joy in the prospect of 
working for her. “A crust well earned,” 
cries David; at which Dora bursts out that 
she does not want to hear about crusts; “ Jip 
must have a mutton chop every day at twelve 
or he will die!” David’s enthusiasm is damp- 
ened, but he promises the chop, and then 
warms again to the need of bravery and his 
intention to crush obstacles. At this Dora 
turns faint, cries, and moans, and is so over- 
come that it is some time before she is suffi- 
ciently calm to “ make Jip stand on his hind 
legs for toast.” 

It was at this juncture that Dora’s father, 
with obvious common-sense, forbade an en- 
gagement between these two children; but a 
kind fate, removing him to another world, 
gave Dora and her dog Jip into the care of 
two amiable and sentimental aunts, who, by- 
and-by, in spite of a sense of the impropriety 
of love-making, consentec to an engagement, 
and after a while the babes were married 
and departed (with Jip) to make a home of 
their own. 

Is there any wonder that the present gen- 
eration of girls does not know Dora—or care 
to make her acquaintance? Apparently there 
is nothing in common between this silly, pret- 
ty, useless little creature, and our strenuous 
and startlingly practical young woman, whom 
the fashion of the day calls Jane, or Sarah, 
or some equally uncompromising name. Jane 
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and Sarah might be differentiated yet a 
little further—Jane being, for the sake of il- 
lustration, the girl who is (as a boy called 
her) “shouting athletic”; and Sarah, a col- 
lege graduate, who has a healthy instinct for 
out-of-door life, but who has also domestic 
inclinations and great common-sense. Sarah 
is nearer to Dora than is Jane, yet even be- 
tween Sarah and Dora there is a marked dif- 
ference in ideals and standards; this differ- 
ence shows itself early in Sarah’s engage- 
ment. 

The proposal is probably as palpitating as 
was David’s own; it is blundering, and per- 
haps curt, and very likely slangy; but the two 
hearts beat very hard, and Sarah looks down, 
and ties her handkerchief in knots, or breaks 
her fan to pieces. But when Reginald (as 
the girls’ names grow austere, the boys’ names 
are becoming flowery) stammers something 
to the effect that he never saw a girl he—he 
thought so—so corking jolly, don’t you know; 
and he doesn’t suppose she thinks anything 
of him, but—but won’t she just say “ yes,” 
don’t you know? When Reginald gets these 
words out of his tight throat, Sarah manages 
to say very low, “ I—I don’t mind, Reggie.” 
Then Reginald measures her finger for the 
ring, and kisses it during the operation if 
she is in a very melting mood, and Sarah has 
the feminine moment of happy exultation, 
and lets Reginald spoon to his heart’s content 
—but not indefinitely. Even while he is still 
holding that pretty left hand she begins to be 
a little silent, a little sober; she is thinking 
of how she must get ready for the responsi- 
bilities that that ring will imply. She must 
learn how to do this, she must ask her mother 
how to manage that; she must calculate how 
many potatoes and theatre tickets can be 
bought on Reginald’s salary. She is full of 
interest, and very much in earnest. 

As the engagement proceeds she and Regi- 
nald take long walks in the moonlight, dis- 
cussing whether it will be more economical for 
him to take luncheons at a _ restaurant, 
or to come up to the flat every day at noon. 
“T’ll see you if I do that,” says Reginald, 
ardently; “ it’s worth the car-fare to see you!” 
And Sarah says, sternly, blushing happily in 
the moonlight, “ Don’t be silly!” 

It was not thus that Dora took her engage- 
ment. The silliness that Sarah reprobates in 
Reginald is wisdom compared with Dora’s sil- 
liness. Of course an engaged girl is expected 
to be more or less foolish; that is youth and 
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human nature all the world over. But Dora’s 
foolishness! .... 

David, just before his marriage, presents 
his adored with a cook-book, a set of tablets, 
and some pencils, so that she might “ practise 
housekeeping.” Result: “The cookery book 
made Dora’s head ache, and the figures made 
her cry. They wouldn’t add up, she said. 
So she rubbed them out, and drew little nose- 
gays, and likenesses of me and Jip, all over 
the tablets. Then,” says poor David, “I 
playfully tried verbal instruction in domes- 
tic matters. . . . Sometimes ... . when we 
passed a butcher’s shop I would say, ‘ Now 
suppose, my pet, that we were married, and 
you were going to buy a shoulder of mutton 
for dinner, would you know how to buy it? 
My pretty little Dora’s face would fall, and 
she would make her mouth into a bud again, 
as if she would very much prefer to shut 
mine with a kiss .... then she would think 
a little and reply, perhaps, with great tri- 
umph, ‘ Why, the butcher would know how to 
sell it, and what need J know?” 

No wonder that Sarah, going faithfully 
to cooking-school, taking lessons in house- 
keeping, hunting up the cheap shops on the 
side streets so that Reginald’s money shall 
not be wasted in the fine stores on the avenue 
—no wonder that she sniffs at the mention of 
Dora, and declines to read about her. “I’ve 
got to read up on the chemistry of food,” says 
Sarah. “TI find that cheese is only fourteen 
cents a pound, and porterhouse steak is thir- 
ty cents, and cheese supplies all the nitro- 
gen that the human body needs; so I am going 
to buy a chafing-dish (if I don’t get a sil- 
ver one for a wedding-present), and give 
Reggie welsh rabbits every night.” 

Poor David received no such chemical con- 
sideration! Dora’s housekeeping was unima- 
ginable. 

“ My dearest life,” David said one day, “ do 
you think Mary Anne has any idea of time?” 

“Why, Doady?”’ inquired Dora. 

“My love, because it’s five, and we were 
to have dinner at four.” Then the poor hun- 
gry husband adds that perhaps his little wife 
might remonstrate with Mary Anne. 

“Oh no, please! I couldn’t, Doady!” 

“Why not, my love?” 

“Oh, because I am such a little goose,” 
said Dora, “and she knows I am!” (Here, at 
least, is a tribute to the common-sense of 
Mary Anne.) 

But David still urges, mildly. 
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“No, no! please!” cried Dora, with a kiss; 
“don’t be a naughty Blue Beard! Don’t be 
serious !” 

“ ... my love, it is not exactly comfortable 
to have to go without one’s dinner.” 

“ N-n-no!” replied Dora, faintly. 

“ My love, how you tremble!” 

“Because I know you are going to scold 
me,” exclaimed Dora in despair. “I didn’t 
marry to be reasoned with.” 

Poor David! This is not silliness; it is 
idiocy. At least so it would be called nowa- 
days, when Sarah, instead of weeping over 
recipes, would have gone out into the kitch- 
en, long before the hour of waiting had pass- 
ed, put on an apron, tucked up her sleeves, 
and cooked a delightful dinner for her hun- 
gry husband. 

But just here some old-fashioned person 
asks a question: Would David have been quite 
so fond of such a capable, rational, practical 
Dora? Fonder! if he had any sense, cries 
our cooking-school Sarah, with quick con- 
tempt for both the silly wife and the fatuous 
husband. She has no sympathy with either 
of the pair; furthermore, she cannot even 
understand the situation. They are both 
fools; that would be her only comment. It 
is evident that the feminine ideal of which 
Dora was the embodiment has gone out of 
fashion as completely as her hoop-skirt, or 
her shawl, or her queer little poke-bonnet! 

As for Jane, she finds Dora’s mental and 
physical qualities even more unthinkable than 
Sarah does, for Sarah’s domestic instinct sup- 
plies a certain half-maternal pity for what 
is weak and helpless, even if accompanied by 
idiocy. Jane would treat Dora as a roaring 
joke, if one may quote Jane’s own words 
(her vocabulary is limited, and it might be a 
“howling joke,” or, if she is a very highly de- 
veloped Jane, “a rotten joke”). The mere 
picture of Dora would send Jane into 
“vells of laughter ”—(still, for the sake of 
exactness, to quote Jane herself). Yet, 
though Jane can hardly believe it, her father 
—or certainly her grandfather—finds Dora’s 
picture hidden somewhere in his heart—and 
he thinks it far more charming than the lat- 
est snap-shot of Jane herself, standing, hat- 
less, bare-armed, feet well apart, and raising 
her brassey for a spinning stroke. In this 
old picture, Dora is clinging to the arm of her 
proud and tender David; she wears her lit- 
tle bonnet very far back on her head; her 
curls are brought forward over her pretty 
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blushing cheeks, and shadow her clear and 
very gentle eyes—eyes that fill with tears 
at a hard word or a sharp look; she wears an 
enormous crinoline, and her frock is ruffled 
up to her waist; her little feet are thrust 
into slippers that fasten with a crossed elas- 
tic around her ankles, and sometimes a scarf 
hangs across her shoulders, or a fan dangles 
from her wrist; and she holds a smelling- 
bottle, for Dora grows faint very often, and 
even swoons occasionally. 

“Hang it!” says Jane, irritated to be 
obliged to contemplate this ridiculous pic- 
ture, “she’s a perfect idiot!” (Jane’s lan- 
guage would not lead one to infer that she 
ever had a grandfather! Yet the fact is, 
she is, generally speaking, a well-born girl, 
whose father and mother are persons of re- 
finement and cultivation, who shiver at her 
slang, and make futile attempts to check it). 

If Jane herself may be considered a pat- 
tern of what a girl ought to be, her comment 
upon Dora is not unreasonable, though it 
may be inelegant; but Jane cannot bother 
about elegance any more than about fem- 
ininity! Jane, with a whimpering mother 
in the background, has done her best to elim- 
inate femininity. She dresses as much like 
the boys as she dares; she uses their slang; 
she plays their games; she imitates their hair- 
brained pluck, their apparently stolid indif- 
ference to prettiness and daintiness; she 
dreads being ladylike quite as much as they 
do. She is a first-rate companion when a man 
is roughing it; she can pick up her end of 
the canoe on a long carry as well as the next 
fellow; she can play her eighteen holes with- 
out a pause; she doesn’t fuss about clothes; 
she is rough-haired, brown-armed, loud- 
voiced. Reginald would have an armful if, 
a la David, he should attempt to lift her over 
a brook, that she might not wet her little 
feet; but, for that matter, Jane’s feet are 
not little, and her heavy, hob-nailed walking- 
boots spare him any such weighty necessity. 
Besides, she could carry Reginald almost as 
easily as he could carry her! In fact, she ap- 
parently differs from him only in the bitter 
fact that convention insists that she shall 
wear petticoats; but she revenges lierself by 
making them as short as possible, and put- 
ting on plaid stockings that shout aloud her 
emancipation from Dora’s ideals. 

And what is the result? Except to her hu- 
miliated mother and shocked female rela- 
tions, she is a “good fellow.” There is no 
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possible doubt of that. “ Does Reginald like 
her?” inquires again the old-fashioned and 
doubtful voice. Indeed he does! He finds 
her very comfortable to get along with; he 
does not have to take any trouble when he is 
with her; he feels no restraint in manners or 
conversation. He reclines on the canoe cush- 
ions and puffs cigarette smoke into her face 
and lets her do the paddling. “ Yes,” he was 
heard to say recently on the porch of a sum- 
mer hotel, “ the girls are first rate, don’t you 
know; they’re corking jolly to go off with; 
but,” he ruminated, scowling out from under 
a shock of yellow hair as rough and sunburnt 
as Jane’s own, “they ain’t the kind that’s 
makin’ a fellow feel romantic, don’t you 
know ?” 

Ah, Reggie, how right you are! They 
“ain’t makin’ you feel romantic!” And you 
want to feel romantic; the “ other fellow” is 
well enough; “ corking jolly to go off with”; 
but life is not made up of “ going off,” and 
you do want something else. 

Here is where David’s grandson is really 
more honest and wholesome than Dora’s 
granddaughter,—he is true to the everlast- 
ing masculine, and makes no pretence to any- 
thing else. He respects Jane just as he would 
a man on his own team, and he takes about 
as much trouble to make himself agreeable. 
He is far more courteous to Sarah—and as 
for his behavior to some pretty creature who 
shrinks at the sight of a caterpillar, and is 
afraid of thunder, and could not lift the bow 
end of a canoe to save her life—it is David 
over again. There is apt to be a brief period 
when Reginald prefers this little goose even 
to Sarah; and for a time he talks about 
her to Jane, who sympathizes with him, and 
gives him good advice. And in this connec- 
tion behold a fact as old and as unreasonable 
as human nature:—a man does not marry a 
woman because she is able to give good ad- 
vice. This shows, no doubt, the foolishness 
of men; but it is the truth, and has to be 
taken into account when one wonders why 
it is that Jane does not, as a rule, marry as 
early as Sarah, or even as some prehistoric 
and exasperatingly feminine goose. 

There is one thing to be said, however, 
for Jane: although she gives good advice, 
and talks, man to man, about the goose, and 
sympathizes in her rough way with the sigh- 
ing lover, she does it sometimes with a strange 
burning in her own heart. And it is in this 
little stinging, unacknowledged, despised pain 
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that Jane’s future salvation lies. It may not 
save her until her hard and angular youth has 
faded into middle-aged singleness; but it will 
probably become so keen that it will turn her 
into a positive Lydia Languish! She must 
take lessons from Dora in time if she would 
spare us that horror. Not in Dora’s imbecili- 
ty, but in certain qualities fundamental to 
life, which made the pure gold of Dora’s char- 
acter. 

But very likely that is too much to expect; 
Jane is so supremely satisfied with herself 
that she will only realize she is an artificial 
being when artificiality has become natural 
and the loud, horsy girl has stiffened into a 
loud, horsy spinster—most unlovely, and, too 
often, unlovable. 

The fact is we must build our hopes for 
the future upon our boy’s unchanged, whole- 
some, honest masculinity—a masculinity 
which rejects the unsexed woman, and cre- 
ates for women a standard of gracious and 
intelligent goodness; just as the normal wo- 
man’s demand for truth and courage and ten- 
derness creates a standard for men. Sarah re- 
cognizes this standard of moral and intellec- 
tual sweetness, though she embodies it in a 
somewhat rudimentary form; but Jane—will 
she ever see that good health does not neces- 
sarily imply rough, sunburnt arms; that good- 
fellowship does not involve loud voices, or 
“loud mouths,” as the boys call the girls’ 
slang; that good sense does not demand all 
lack of reserve in conversation? Will she 
ever acquire charm?—the word that sums up 
all those qualities of heart and head which 
bring into the world of toil, and sport, and 
business something which we call loveli- 
ness ? 

Nobody wants Dora’s silliness or useless- 
ness; but her fundamental femininity—that 
the world does want, and indeed will have, 
for nature can probably be trusted to make 
Jane extinct. 

Sarah has long since perceived what poor 
little Dora never could have perceived, that 
the heart alone is idiotic; she knows, though 
she may not talk about it, that the head alone 
is unlovely and unlovable. With these two 
things in her sensible brain Sarah will draw a 
swift conclusion: graciousness and love and 
honor, the delight of sweet reasonableness, 
make the ideal woman; they are the com- 
bination of heart and head which is the 
perfect human life. 

May Jane’s eyes open to the same fact! 
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OW that summer fabrics and 

N fashions make their appear- 

ance at Christmas-time, it 
would be, of course, following the 
same rule if in midsummer were 
seen the first indications of what are 
to be the styles for the coming win- 
ter. And yet we have not gone quite 
so far as that. 

While August heat is a _ well- 
known fact in this country, yet there 
are many cool days, especially at 
the sea-shore, in the month of 


August, when wraps are necessary, 
and those that are to be seen are dis- 
tinctly individual and quite differ- 
the 


ent from the ones worn in 
spring. This year the 
eraze for chiffon and 
thin materials lined 
with taffeta silk has 
been so pronounced 
that it has been car- 


ried over into the au- 


tumn fashions, and 
will even be seen 
again next winter. 


The long lace coats 
made of entre - deux 
of Chantilly lace or 
Brussels net, and lined 
with chiffon, have been 
so very smart during 
the summer, that it is 
not remarkable that 
they should be coming 
in again for the 
autumn. These, of 
course, have not 
the trans- 
parent lin- 
ing; in place 
of that is a 
warmer lin- 
ing of taffeta 


silk. Now are braid trimming. 


















STREET Gown of gray mixed cloth with collar 
facing and pieces in skirt of gray silk; black silk 
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seen again the very smart loose coats 
which were exhibited early in the 
spring, but which at that time were 
thought by many conservative indi- 
viduals to be almost too marked in 


style. We have now become so ac- 
customed to eccentricity in styles 
that even the most extreme seem 
quite prosaic to our educated eyes. 
These wraps, a combination of coat 
and cloak, are made of light-weight 
and light-colored cloth, and are cer- 
tainly charming, especially those in 
white covered with heavy lace—Irish 
point, point de Venise, or the heavy 
filet lace that has been so fashion- 
able in Paris as well as here. 
Strange to say, to 
wear with the veilings 
and grenadine gowns 
that were so attractive 
a month ago, are the 
smartest of loose jack- 
ets of the same ma- 
terials with quantities 
of heavy torchon lace 
(in reality a sort of 
guipure) dyed _ to 
match the fabric. A 
pleated jacket with 
plain fitted shoulders 
has immense sleeves 
po of this lace; every 
alternate pleat has 
also a band of the lace, 
and the yoke is cover- 
ed with a collar of it. 
The same style in 
white or light tan 
cloth is also smart. It 
is possible to have 
plenty of warmth in 
these garments. 
Pongee and _ silk 
coats, which have been 
used for driving all 
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Gown of golden-brown and white foulard and cloth of the same 
color; yoke of white, cloth collar cut out and embroidered. 


summer, and than which nothing has 
ever been more useful, will be worn 
until quite late in the autumn for 
the same purpose, but are not suitable 
for anything else. There is one style 
of coat in silk of a heavy peau de 


soie, loose and shapeless, with huge 
sleeves, that is made in a dark blue 
and trimmed with facings of white. 
This is among the new models, and 
the same design is carried out in a 
light-weight black cloth with facings 
of light blue. There were one or two 
like it in the spring, but the style was 
so marked that it required much 
courage in its purchaser, especially as 
it was a very expensive garment. 
Ruffles and ruches and shoul- 
der-capes are all in fashion, and 
seem to be as necessary to the 
finish of an afternoon toilette 
as the hat. Feather boas are 
coming in again, and those that 
are seen are unusually long, 
quite full around the neck or 
quite flat; they are made of 
marabout or ostrich feathers, 
the former half a yard in width 
and with long square tabs. As 
is usual, after we have become 
accustomed to one eccentric 
style, that style changes to 
something absolutely diverse. 
Now after having been trained 
to the high, full ruche of tulle 
or silk around the neck, the fiat 
has gone forth that a 
perfectly flat effect must 
needs be obtained, and 
the favorite ruche,—the 
smartest one, that is,—is 
of yard-wide chiffon or 
mousseline de soie folded 
in half, and on this foun- 
dation are sewed, as 
closely together as pos- 
sible, row after row of 
narrow ruchings of lace, 
black or white, or a com- 
bination of both. Then this ruche, 
instead of being worn around the 
neck, is turned back around the 
shoulders, giving somewhat the effect 
of the old-fashioned mantilla. These 
same old-fashioned shapes are ex- 
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tremely smart made of taffeta silk 
trimmed with ruchings of the same 
and with long ends tied in front, put 
on to give a most exaggerated length 
of shoulder, and in all respects to 
look as much as possible like the old- 


them in the fitted, cut-away design, 
with facings of white moiré, edged 
with black and white, black and sil- 
ver braid, or with braiding of gold 
and brown. There is no trimming on 
the skirt save bias bands, and every- 





fashioned pictures. As in every 
fashion, there are arguments in its 
favor and against it, and this flat 
look around the neck and shoulders, 
it must be conceded, is more becom- 
ing to the woman with the short neck 
than to the one with the long neck, 
such a one as has, for instance, look- 
ed exceptionally well in the full box- 
pleated tulle boa. The long ends 
which lie flat against the gown add 
height to the figure, which is always 
to be desired even in these days of 
abnormally tall women. 

Street gowns for the autumn are 
much like the models shown in the 
late spring or early summer; in fact, 
many of them bear a startling re- 
semblance thereto, and have undoubt- 
edly been put away for this later 
use. The ordinary street gown is 
made short. The skirt still fits close- 
ly to the figure and has considerable 
flare around the foot to make it be- 
coming, or, as in the case of one or 
two of the new models, 
is very wide—too wide 
to be comfortable for 
walking, in spite of its 
being short. There are Z 
seen a number of smart 
black gowns, and more 
of dark blue. Some at- 
tractive designs in red 


thing in the trimming line is just as 
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and green are shown, tf 
and most charming PS. 
gowns in brown; in £ By 


fact, brown is the favor- 
ite color of the moment 
—a warm golden-brown, 
which is most becom- 
ing. These gowns have 
all long coats, most of 


Beacu Gown of white linen and bands of pale blue; white leather belt 
and big white pearl] buttons. 
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rate waists are no longer smart, and while 
the color scheme is carried out in facings 
of the same color as the gown, no matter 
if they are of different material, yet there is 









Autumn coat of biscuit-color cloth with golden- 
brown velvet collar. 


flat as possible. The sleeves 
are large, but not nearly so 
exaggerated as they were. 
The favorite sleeve fits close 
at the top, then gradually 
widens towards the hand in 
what is known as the shawl 
shape. The linings of the ade 77 ie <4 en 
coat are of figured fouiard or _— 4 ° 
satin in preference to plain, 
and while it is stated by many ae 

CK TAFFETA COAT with full skirts and open front filled 
persons positively that sepa- in witha lace jabot. 
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always included, with 
every thorough  cos- 
tume, a waist to match 
the lining of the coat, 
and also a white lace 
waist. These coats fit 
close to the figure, but 
are made so that they 
may be worn with the 
fronts turned back, 
very much as may be 
a man’s frock - coat. 
Therefore, the waist is 
always in_ evidence. 
The skirts of the coat 
are in attached side- 
pieces instead of being 
cut all in one, and the 
effect of slenderness is 
given by strapping the. 
seams on the back of 
the coat with bias bands 
of the material. An ex- 
ceedingly smart brown 
cloth costume for the 
early autumn is made 
with this style of coat, 
and has a brown chif- 
fon waist, accordion- 
pleated with a yoke and 
trimmings of brown 
filet lace the exact 
shade of the cloth. The 
effect is charming, 
much lighter and more 
becoming than if the 
waist had been of cloth. 
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HALF-LENGTH CoAT of mushroom-color cloth with black velvet straps 


and fancy buttons; black velvet collar and cuffs; adjustable cream 
A gown made for one _batiste cape and sleeves. 


of the autumn brides is 

very youthful in effect, though ex- 
tremely elegant. The front is en- 
tirely of mousseline de soie, pleated, 
that and the long train all bordered 
with the most costly lace, which 
forms a sort of cascade at the side. 
The corsage is made with a yoke, 
with a deep fall of lace all around it. 
A lovely dinner gown in the trous- 
seau is of pink panne, the skirt 
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trimmed with bands like shaped ruf- 
fles, while one of the prettiest skirts 
is that to the going-away gown. 
This is of that iron-gray cheviot with 
long camel’s-hair which is so fash- 
ionable just now, and the skirt is 
made with a shaped ruffle effect at 
the bottom, this tucked in groups of 
three little tucks and bordered with 
a band of searlet velvet, embroidered. 
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Summer Gown of beige linen with white cotton fringe trimming down the left side of the blouse; stitched 
bands of the same linen at the top of the pleated flounce. 
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TRAVELLING-CoaT of beige taffeta or pongee with cloth straps on sleeves; triple stole and capes of cloth with ; 
silk bands; sleeves with same trimming of cloth bands. 
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CCESSORIES of dress, in these 
A days when dress means so 
much, cost often more than 

the clothes themselves. This, though 
rather a sweeping assertion, is true, 
and, after all, it can readily be seen 
how much money can be put into 
wraps, neck-wear, gloves, shoes, and 
the hundred and one details that are 
absolutely requisite to that look of 
perfection which is so marked a 
characteristic of the well-gowned 
woman of to-day. A woman who 
makes a point of always looking 
well gowned and spending a com- 
paratively small sum on her ward- 
robe, insists that she gains better 
results by having all the accessories 
of dress of the best and most expen- 
sive, and then economizing, when 
need must be, in the gowns them- 


selves. She always includes in the 
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FANCY SUMMER PETTICOATS with tucked ruffles and lace 


ruches 
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wardrobe at least one smart tailor 
gown, but her shoes, boots, gloves, 
ties, belts, and hats—for hats are 
now put in as one of the accessories 
—even the linings of her coats, are 
most carefully chosen, and the re- 
sult is certainly all that heart could 
wish for. Neck-wear is a source of 
great expense. The unlined collar 
of lace, embroidery, or chiffon, that 
is worn with the smart gown soon 
loses its freshness and requires to 
be replaced or cleaned and reno- 
vated. It is therefore essential to 
have two or three collars for every 
gown. This has not to do with shirt- 
waists. To wear with shirt-waists 
there must be smart little ties of 
lace, ribbon, or embroidery. The 
craze for colored embroidered collars 
and cuffs to wear with these same 
waists has been too violent to last. 
Now the newest collars are all 
white, of the finest muslins, 
and again, hand-work must needs 
ornament them. There has been 
such a quantity of artificial, or 
rather, imitation lace used that 
women of refined tastes have 
made it a rule not to use imita- 
tion lace at all. Better to go 
without it, they say, than not to 
have the best. Still there are 
some gowns and some ties which 
require real lace, and the fasci- 
nating old barbs and ties that 
were in fashion in the time of 
our grandmothers are now great- 
ly in demand. There are, how- 
ever, some very good ties to be 
had in the better class of imita- 
tion laces, which are also very 
good in style. The shops are 
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filled with so-called novelties in 
ties and collars at remarkably 
low prices, but these require to 
be carefully chosen, otherwise 
they are net satisfactory pur- 
chases; but, as is always the 
ease with so much to choose 
from, there are really great bar- 
gains to be found. Black-and- 
white is a favorite coloring. 
Pale blue, a queer shade of red, 
and green and black are all seen 
in collars and ties, and the old- 
fashioned silk tie is coming in 
again for use with the turned- 
down embroidered collar. 

Belts are fastened with most 
expensive buckles — rhinestone, 
gold, silver, jet, and all the 
various materials that are used 
for buckles. They fasten rib- 
bon, silk, and leather belts, and 
the silk elastic with satin fin- 





New design in a set of under-wear with narrow ribbon in 


ish which is still in fashion rosettes 


this season. 

Shoes have changed tremendously 
this year as regards style. The heels 
are so much higher, there is so much 
more curve under the instep, and the 
toes are so much more pointed. The 
low heels and broad soles on the 
common-sense plan will never go 
out of style for people who want to 
walk and who are more or less con- 
servative. There is always the 
danger that this style of foot-wear 
will become too pronounced and ec- 
centric, but there is a happy medium 
to be found; the flat, broad sole has 


been rather overdone for the last 
few years. Almost all American wo- 
men have high insteps, and the per- 
fectly flat last is not comfortable, 
and certainly not becoming. The 
present styles of so-called Colonial 
ties and slippers, when made on a 
good last and not in exaggerated 
shape, are very becoming, but the 
big bow tied in front is certainly 
not good for a slipper to be worn in 
the street, nor should there be too 
large a buckle. The shoes or slippers 
with straps across the instep and 
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around the ankle, made. of fine kid 
and with embroidery of jet, are very 
smart. for house wear, but are not 


IRISH-POINT LACE COLLAR copied from old style. 


good for the street, although they 
are very often seen there. Shoes or 
slippers made of the same material 
as the dress are charming for even- 
ing wear and to wear with tea gowns 
and house gowns. An all-black shoe 
is always smart, and now the latest 
styles are quite plain, without much 
stitching or trimming of patent ‘or 
glazed leather. 

Gloves are shorter than they were, 
for general wear. The ones with 
two buttons, and even the one-but- 
ton length for the long sleeves, and 
with the preference in favor of the 
wash kid—more expensive to start, 
but, as their name implies, capable 
of -being constantly kept clean. 
There are, to wear with elbow 
sleeves, which still continue in favor, 
long gloves of glacé or Suéde in all 
the light colors. White is preferred, 
although with a light gray gown or 
a very light tan it is a fad of this 
season to have the gloves of the same 
shade. To wear with tailor gowns 
or for the ordinary street gown, a 
heavy tan kid is considered quite the 
best and smartest. Gloves are worn 
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larger than they were, a fashion 
especially adapted to warm weather, 
but also practical for the heavier 
kinds. For evening wear or with 
smart reception gowns for after- 
noon, the smaller size or, rather, the 
close-fitting glove, is considered bet- 
ter style. They should be made as 
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EMBROIDERED SHIRT-WAIST PATTERN of fine batiste 


with beading for ribbon. 


simply as possible. Any eccentricity 
in gloves is considered bad form. 
There are some conservative women 
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| who make it a fad to have their rately trimmed, for while the gown 
e, gloves made by hand, carrying out must fit close around the hips, it 
,vy the idea of all hand-made wear must flare quite as much as ever, and 
tv there must be flounces and ruffles in- 
\ numerable to give the desired effect. 
White muslin, batiste, and dotted 
Swiss muslin petticoats made with 
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\ ADJUSTABLE COLLAR of lace and fluted chiffon, 
| caught with clasp. 


which has caused such a tremendous 
<4  inerease in the expense of all clothes. 
Petticoats are a most serious item 
}“4 of expense, for there must be so many 
&“) of them in these days. For street 
“3 wear the black or dark silk skirt is 
’ best unless a woman can always go 
tT : , 
about in her carriage; for the wo- 
] man who rides the light silk petti- 
coats trimmed with ruffles of silk 
and lace are the best. Satin brocades ‘i - 
make better-wearing petticoats than a _ 5 es 








| silk; it is well worth while to buy EMBROIDERED FRON’ for shirt-waist to be buttoned 

remnants at the much-advertised silk at the back. 

it sales for this purpose, while old ball 

‘ gowns can also be utilized. To wear taffeta silk flounces, over which are 

2 with evening gowns the petticoats flounces of embroidered muslin, are 
must be made longer and be elabo- worn with matinées and tea gowns. 





LTHOUGH 
A silk gowns, 

as well as 
those of mohair and 
pongee, will be worn 
in the street for 
some weeks to 
come, already the 
women who make a 
point of always 
having the right 
gown to ‘wear, are 
having their early 
autumn tailor 
gowns made up. 
These gowns are 
just a little heavier 
in texture than the 
light-weight cloths 
and serges that 
have been worn all 
summer, and are, 
many people think, 
the smartest of all 
the gowns of this 
description 
that are 
seen during 
the year. t 
The black@@ 
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SUMMER EVENING Gown of black gauze over white, with trimming of black 
velvet bands and points of white lace ; vest of embroidered white chiffon. 


hair stripe rough 
wool material is 
considered particu- 
larly smart just 
now, made with a 
trimming of bias 
bands of the. ma- 
terial; the fitted 
coat is rather on 
the plan of a man’s 
frock-coat, with the 
fronts faced with 
white moiré, and 
edged with black 
and white braid. 
The skirt just 
clears the ground; 
it is finished in the 
back with inverted 
box - pleats, but is 
exaggeratedly wide 
around the foot so 
that it hangs well 
out with even more 
than the customary 
flare. 

The coats of all 
the costumes de- 
signed for early 
autumn are made 
long enough to 
come more. than 
half-way down the 
skirt, and the short 
jacket of last year 
and the year before 
is quite out of date. 
And yet, to show 
how cd@pricious is 
fashion, an  im- 
mensely smart little 
coat is on the old- 
fashioned reefer 
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style, double- 
breasted and 
curved in at the 
sides. After all, 
the fashion which 
remains aS many 
styles come and 
go, is to pay more 
and more atten- 
tion to the ques- 
tion of which style 
is becoming to the 
especial individu- 
al who is to wear 
it; and from all 
present indica- 
tions the autumn 
and winter will 
not show any more 
definitely marked 
lines than did last 
year. 

A long coat is 
included in every 
complete ward- 
robe; two or three 
in many cases. 
These are made 
with very full ef- 
fect, and the same 
apparently shape- 
less, and in reality 
carefully studied, 
lines which con- 
clusively prove the 
garment to be the 
work of a master 
of his trade. 

The fashion 
which was popular 
last year, of wear- 
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; 7 GARDEN-PARTY GOwN of accordion-pleated green chiffon with écru guipure 
7 ing thin summer trimming; yoke of écru chiffon and ruche of the same at the foot. 


clothes in the 
house even through the winter, met when it might be thought that sum- 

f with such favor that it is certain to mer sewing was quite out of date. Em- 
be repeated this year. Consequently broidered and appliquéd batistes and 
the rather startling fact is that in the muslins are made up most charming- 
middle of summer women are order-__ly in gowns that are suitable for wear 
ing thin summer gowns at-a time at garden parties or at home. 
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BUFF BATISTE GowN with white embroidered dots; garlands of silk embroidery in dull greens and reds; tabs 
of black velvet on the front of the waist. 
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FLOWERED LAWN GOwN with stitched bands of plain color as trimming; yoke and top of sleeves of white 
tucked lawn ; tucks at the foot of the pleated flounce. F 
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AUTUMN STREET Gown of mixed cheviot with pleated bodice and vest of dull red-brown peau de soie ; little 
smoked-pearl round buttons; white inner vest. 
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Everything in the new fash- 
ions is still very close and 
clinging in effect; surah and 
foulard silk are used for lin- 
ings in preference to taffetas, 
and China silk petticoats, 
which have absolutely no rus- 
tle, are worn with these same 
garments. The petticoats and 
the skirts of the gowns are 
most elaborately trimmed with 
lace ruffles and flounces that 
are really works of art. These 
same gowns in winter are 
worn in the afternoon and at 
the theatres in the evening. 
Their use has now become so 
universal a fashion that it 
does not seem to be in any 
way strange. 

Lace tea gowns have been 
especially fashionable all sum- 
mer, and are now being made 
up for the autumn and winter. 
They are very elaborate gar- 
ments, and as a rule ex- 
ceedingly expensive, but 
they are also so attrac- 
tive that the fashion 
will not go out for some 
time. A yellow lace is 
made in princesse effect, 
but with a Watteau 
pleat at the back. The 
yoke is arranged in the 
shape of a fichu, open 
a little at the throat, 
and the ends of the 
fichu tied in one loose 
knot, and then left to 
fall loose. The linings 
of these lace tea gowns 
are preferably of India 
silk as being rather 
softer than taffeta, and some are now 
being lined with louisine and very 
soft liberty satin. All are made 
with long trains and loose flowing 
sleeves, and often the waist is cut 


panne velvet. 
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WEAR 


ELDEKLY WOMAN’s Gown of black canvas with stitched bands of 
black taffeta; under-sleeves and vest of taffeta; fringed scarf of mauve 


low in the neck. Plain lace, broad 
bands of embroidered lace, and a 
new kind of gold lace are used on the 
lace tea gowns, as well as on those 
made of crépe de Chine and silk. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HERMANN HEYER 


F you wish a story of human 

interest,” said Miss Under- 
hill, distinctly, “ I think this 
one would do. It is unique, 
and has fine possibilities of 
pathos. It might almost 
evolve into a ‘ teary tale.’ ” 

She leaned her elbow on the city editor’s 
desk as she spoke, and regarded that awe-in- 
spiring young man with a serene eye. She 
was not easily impressed, and she wholly de- 
clined to look upon him with the reverential 
wonder which the other members of his staff 
affected. It happened, therefore, that the city 
editor had days of but lukewarm enthusiasm 
over Miss Underhill’s work, and this was one 
of them. 

“Don’t see much in it,” 
“ Old woman, old attic, 
it too often.” 

Miss Underhill smiled in the slightly supe- 
rior manner that invariably got on the city 
editor’s nerves. 

“Oh, but this is so different,” she said. 
“This old woman—my discovery—has spent 
twenty-nine years in one tenement - room on 
Forsyth Street. During those years she has 
never left that room. She is a cripple, and 
she sits in a chair by the window, and all day 
long, with her hands folded in her lap, she 
looks down on the festering street and thinks. 
She is absolutely alone. If the neighbors re- 
member to bring her something to eat during 
the day, she has it. If they forget, she doesn’t. 
Usually, one of the tenement women comes in 





he said, tersely. 
old story. We've done 


at night and puts her to bed. Sometimes they 
forget that, and then she dozes in her big chair 
until morning. A little Jewish society pays 
her rent and has paid it for many years, but 
no one else except the tenement women does 
anything for her. She has become to them 
and to their successors during these years a 
kind of legacy, passed from one to the other. 
She goes with the rooms and the occupants 
must look out for her.” 

The city editor looked bored. 

“Can’t see it yet,” he announced, brusque- 
ly. “Can’t see more than a few paragraphs at 
the most.” 

Miss Underhill passed over the interruption 
with her usual blithe unconcern. 

“ What I want to do,” she continued, cheer- 
fully, “is to take the old woman for a drive. 
I want to get her out of that tenement-room 
—for the first time in twenty-nine years, re- 
member—and show her the world. I want her 
to see the Park and the trees and the sky, 
and the river and the boats on it, and the ele- 
vated trains and the tall new buildings; and 
I want to write a story telling what she thinks 
of New York after her Rip Van Winkle 
sleep.” 

The city editor’s lips relaxed in an unwill- 
ing smile. 

“ That 
ahead.” 

Miss Underhill went ahead with character- 
istic energy. She had, also characteristically, 
made all her arrangements before she consult- 
ed the city editor, in serene assurance that the 


ll do,” he said, briskly. “Go 
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story would “ go,” as she put it to herself. She 
even remembered to mention to the old woman 
her share in the programme. A small detail 
like that Miss Underhill sometimes forgot. 

“T’m going to take you for a drive,” she 
said, cordially. “I want you to get a breath 
of fresh air and to have a good time. Then 
I'll make a story of it.” 

Old Mrs. Risser looked worried. It was a 
vast undertaking to her—this drive, and not 
to be lightly assumed. She listened without 
enthusiasm to Miss Underhill’s rapidly out- 
lined plans of nurses to carry her down the 
stairs, quiet horses, rubber-tired wheels, and 
kindred comforts. Neither did the beauties of 
nature, held up to her imagination, inspire her 
with interest. Once only her faded old eyes 
showed a gleam of satisfaction, and this was 
when Miss Underhill dwelt on the commotion 
the proposed drive was already creating in the 
tenement. 

“They'll all be at the windows to see you 
off,” she announced, and Mrs. Risser listened 
with a satisfied quiver of her loose old lips 
and unconsciously drew herself up in her 
chair. 

The next day Miss Underhill drove down 
Forsyth Street with a comfortable sense of 
satisfaction in her breast. She was getting 
a good story and she was at the same time do- 
ing a kindly act—a combination not so fre- 
quent as it should be in her journalistic ca- 
reer. She had borrowed the brougham of a 
wealthy friend for the occasion, and the splen- 
did horses picked their way through the filthy 
street with a suggestion of outraged dainti- 
ness in their knee action. The coachman held 
his head unusually high. He did not approve 
of these slum excursions. Miss Underhill 
smiled serenely at the dirty waifs of humanity 
drifting behind and running beside the car- 
riage. The odors arising from neglected ash- 
barrels and decaying refuse offended her nos- 
trils, but did not affect her high spirits. She 
ran lightly up the three flights of tenement 
stairs leading to Mrs. Risser’s room and 
tapped gayly on the door. The noise of moans 
and lamentations from within broke upon her 
ear, mingled with another rhythmic sound. 
She hesitated a moment and walked in. 

In her accustomed chair sat Hannah Risser, 
stiff in the unusual freshness of a new ging- 
ham waist. Her hands and face offered mute 
but eloquent testimony to the efforts of a 
trained nurse who had scoured them enthusi- 
astically and was now energetically at work 
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brushing into smoothness the old womans 
gray hair. Big tears fell unchecked on the 
smooth expanse of gingham over the victim’s 
breast, and great sobs shook her thin figure. 
At intervals a moan burst from her, mingling 
dolefully with the cheerful voices of two Sal- 
vation Army girls who stood beside her sing- 
ing a hymn with great vigor. The nurse look- 
ed harassed but undaunted. Her eye bright- 
ened a little as Miss Underhill entered. 
“ She’s ready,” she said, tersely. 

Perhaps it was the curt professional tone, 
or possibly a sense of entire helplessness in 
the hands of others, that made Mrs. Risser 
break into another anguished wail. The Sal- 
vation Army lassies, ignoring both this inter- 
ruption and that of Miss Underhill’s appear- 
ance, fell on their knees and offered up a short 
prayer. Then one of them volunteered a kind- 
ly explanation to the reporter, who stood still, 
reverent but puzzled. 

“She thinks you and the nurse are going 
to take her to some home for old ladies,” she 
said, “ where she cannot see the tenement peo- 
ple or have her own home. She wishes to stay 
here. She likes her home.” 

Miss Underhill smiled her thanks and 
crossed to the weeping old woman. Sitting 
down before her, she took one of her subject’s 
unwilling hands in hers. 

“ Now, Mrs. Risser,” she said, “I want you 
to enjoy this drive, so I’m going to say a few 
words to you before we start. I give you my 
word of honor that this is to be only a drive 
and that I will bring you back here safely 
in three hours at the most. You shall return 
and stay here, and your life will go on as 
usual. I am glad you like it. I do not intend 
to interfere in it. But I want to give you one 
good time. Are you satisfied ?” 

Mrs. Risser looked doubtful. 

“You sure bring me back—sure?” she 
asked. 

“T surely will,” the girl answered. 

“Tell her so, too,” she said, turning to the 
Salvation lassies. They bent over the old wo- 
man and whispered to her quickly for a few 
moments. Miss Underhill caught the words 
“kind lady,” “ nice time,” and “ fresh air ” in 
occasional staccato tones. Hannah Risser 
wiped her eyes, sniffed drearily, and an- 
nounced her willingness to go. The men Miss 
Underhill had engaged to assist the nurse in 
the difficult work of getting her patient down 
stairs entered and the descent began. 

The task was a formidable one, but an un- 
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expected factor made it less painful than Miss 
Underhill had dared to expect. That factor 
was the simple vanity that blossomed sudden- 
ly in Hannah Risser’s heart. On every land- 
ing was an impressed group of tenement wo- 
men, gazing at the scene with wide-eyed awe; 
and their interest in the episode of which she 
was the central figure soothed the old woman 
to serene unconcern as to her own danger or 
discomfort. She smiled patronizingly upon 
her friends and nodded innumerable fare- 
wells, which they returned with the stiffness 
of unwonted ceremony. Miss Underhill’s 
glowing face shone radiantly from the group 
as she directed and advised in her practical, 
assertive manner. Once on the street, it was 
a simple matter to lift the woman into the low 
carriage and settle her comfortably among the 
soft pillows. As she yielded to their invita- 
tion, Miss Underhill was pained to observe 
the dark cloud returning to her brow. 

The horses leaped forward joyfully, spurn- 
ing the uncongenial soil with their proud 
hoofs. The early afternoon sun blazed hotly 
on the baking street and was thrown back 
in waves of heat from the grimy tenement 
walls. Ragged and dirty children followed her 
triumphal progress with shrieks of friendly 
interest, but all this escaped Hannah Risser. 
She had turned her head and was looking up 
at the dirty windows of her own little room, 
and as she looked the tears welled forth again 
and splashed drearily on the light wrap her 
new friends had thrown over her old shoul- 
ders. Miss Underhill observed them, but wise- 
ly said nothing, trusting to the charm of the 
new impressions and experiences awaiting her 
companion in the next three hours. 

The misery and squalor of the tenements 
dropped behind them as the carriage rolled 
into wider, cleaner streets. Miss Underhill 
drew a long breath as it reached lower Broad- 
way, where the air, though heat-smitten from 
the asphalt walks, was at least free from dis- 
ease-breeding odors. She chatted cheerfully 
to the unresponsive figure at her side, point- 
ing out the tall new buildings, the black line 
of the elevated road in the distance, and the 
dark shadow of moving trains; but for these 
things Hannah Risser had no heart. She 
cowered in a corner of the carriage, casting 
furtive, frightened glances out of her tear- 
dimmed eyes and clutching the side of her 
seat with a feverish grip. Sometimes she 
whimpered a little under her breath. 

All this, Miss Underhill reflected calmly, 
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was but natural. The great city had grown 
up around the old woman as she slept, and not 
even the sound of its heart-throbs found 
its way through the four thick walls that 
sheltered her. How could she be other, at 
first, than nervous and a little frightened? 
Once out of the business centre, away from 
the noise and the roar of traffic, and among 
quiet streets with beautiful homes, she would 
begin to look about. And when the soft 
green avenues of the Park unrolled before her, 
and the gorgeous panorama of the Hudson 
and the Palisades met her view, the old wo- 
man would awaken and rejoice, and on the 
horrible walls of her beloved room would 
hang for all time the pictures of memory she 
brought home from this drive. Miss Under- 
hill, pre-eminently matter-of-fact though she 
was, felt a lump in her throat as this occurred 
to her. It was a unique privilege to open such 
a vista to a starved human soul and mind. 

The sharp click of the horses’ hoofs as they 
struck the asphalt paving changed to a soft 
rhythmic beat as they turned into the Park 
at the Fifty-ninth Street entrance. A wave 
of coolness and freshness rolled to meet them 
as they entered, and, to Miss Underhill’s sud- 
denly excited fancy, the great old trees seem- 
ed to bend and whisper a welcome to her 
protégée as the carriage rolled under their 
spreading branches. The newspaper woman’s 
voice was a little hushed as she pointed out 
to the old woman the cool, green vistas open- 
ing at every side as they passed on. The rip- 
ple of water was heard in the distance, min- 
gled with the laughter of little children. 
Through the trees they got glimpses of the 
lake and the swan-boats and their happy 
freight. Tame squirrels sat by the road-side 
and chattered at them fearlessly. Over the 
Park brooded the silence and green restful- 
ness of an August afternoon whose intense 
heat made humanity take its outing lethargi- 
eally. 

Old Hannah Risser gulped down a heavy 
sob and lifted her voice in the first remark 
of the afternoon. 

“T got a geranium,” she said, “in my 
winda.” She was looking with a patronizing 
eye on a bed of that flaunting flower. 

Miss Underhill, encouraged by this tenta- 
tive advance, showed a polite interest. 

“Yes,” the old woman rambled on. “ It’s 
awful pretty. It’s got red flowers. Miss Cal- 
lahan she waters it for me most efery day. I 
hope it ain’t dying now.” 





Drawn by HERMANN H&YER. 


“You SURE BRING ME BACK—SURE ?” 
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She wept afresh at this sad thought, and 
Miss Underhill hurriedly called her atten- 
tion to a group of children playing happily on 
the Carousal. 

“We got nice little children in our house,” 
said old Hannah, still harping on the joys 
of home. “ Little Josie Eckmeyer iss only 
four yearss old, but she comess to me efery 
night to kiss me when she goes to bedt.” 

Her tears burst forth again, and the occu- 
pants of passing carriages looked with curi- 
ous interest at the artless abandon of her 
grief. When the newspaper woman spoke it 
was a little more incisively than she in- 
tended. 

“You must be very uncomfortable in that 
place,” she said. “How can you bear the 
noise and the smells and the awful heat of 
it?” 

Her companion looked frightened and ill- 
used. 


“It’s a very quiet place, our house,” she 
said, quickly. “We don’t never haf such 
noices like they haf across the street. Of 


course the womans and the mans has little 
troubles, but that iss not my business. Mr. 
Rooney he threw Mrs. Rooney out a winda 
last week. She was hurt awful. She showed 
me the black marks on her back, and she had 
a arm broken. All the mans and womans has 
their troubles,” repeated Mrs. Risser, philo- 
sophically. 

“ But they come in and they talk to me in 
my little room,” she continued, eagerly. 
“ They tell me about all the other neighbors, 
and they ask me what they must gif the chil- 
drens when they are sick, and they bring me 
little things what they cook. They don’t often 
forget me—not often; they never left me 
without anything for more than two days. 
*Most always they come in four or five times 
efery day. Sometimes,” here the old woman’s 
voice quivered in reminiscent ecstasy— 
“sometimes one of the womans brings me a 
glass of beer.” 

For some reason she began again at this 
point to weep with great bitterness. Miss Un- 
derhill moved impatiently in her seat. This 
would be indeed “a teary tale,” she reflect- 
ed, if she put into it half the tears old Han- 
nah Risser had already shed. Somehow, this 
“ special ” for The Searchlight was not devel- 
oping quite in accordance with her wishes. 
She turned to the cowering figure at her 
side. 

“Well,” she said, briskly, “you’re going 
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back to all those joys very soon. But just 
this moment you are having an experience 
you will probably never have again. Try to 
get the benefit of it. Breathe deep and take 
some fresh air into your lungs. Look about 
you, and see the grass and the trees and the 
blue sky overhead. When have you seen the 
sky before?” 

Old Hannah drew herself up, with a little 
suggestion of hurt pride in the gesture. 

“In my little room, my little room ”—she 
repeated the words, dwelling upon them lov- 
ingly—“ by the winda where my chair iss. 
There I can see a big piece of sky, ’most as 
big as a little carpet. It is blue, and some- 
times white clouds go by on it. And some- 
times I see black clouds there, and at night 
I see the stars.” 

The reporter sat silent, baffled. This old 
woman, who could find comfort in clouds and 
stars against a background of sky “ almost as 
big as a little carpet,” sat unmoved by her 
side, looking with eyes that saw not on the 
new world opened before her. The carriage 
turned out of the Park and began the journey 
up Riverside Drive. The coachman let the 
lines relax in his hands and the horses fell 
into a slow, gentle trot. Here they were at 
home. Their nostrils expanded as they sniff- 
ed the cool breeze rising from the Hudson. 
Below lay the river, warm in the sunlight, 
but rippled by a light wind. On its blue 
bosom were innumerable craft—yachts, row- 
boats, and the stately river steamers whose 
passengers could be seen leaning idly over 
the deck rails. All this color gleamed against 
the rich background of the magnificent Pali- 
sides looming protectingly behind. Mrs. Ris- 
ser gazed upon it with a listless eye. 

“T got a cat at home, too,” she said, sud- 
denly. “She catches mice. She caught one 
under my bedt yesterday. She catches all 
wot she wants. We don’t haf to give her 
nothing to eat.” 

Miss Underhill preserved an eloquent si- 
lence. She saw her story fading to a dim 
outline of what it should have been. She 
thought she saw, too, the cynical smile on the 
lips of her arch-enemy, the city editor. The 
voice at her side babbled on. 

“ Sometimes it’s real cool in my room,” it 
said. “ The buildings iss so high the sun can’t 
get in, and I ain’t on that side, anyhow. And 
Mrs. Eckmeyer she brings me a pitcher of 
water in the morning and sometimes I wet 
a towel and put it on my head. It’s cool.” 





“aoH GoTT!” SHE SHRIEKED, “ACH GoTT! THERE’S MY LITTLE HOM I’M BACK AGAIN, I'M BACK.” 
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Miss Underhill continued silent. A satis- 
factory paragraph for the “story” had just 
occurred to her. She rehearsed it mentally: 


“ She looked out over the expanse of water 
and tears filled her dim old eyes, those eyes 
which for thirty years had gazed upon no- 
thing but the grimy walls of the opposite 
tenement and a tiny patch of blue sky which 
the great building could not quite shut off. 

“* When I was a girl, she said, softly, ‘ my 
husband and I used to sit on the river-bank 
and watch the boats go by. That was long 
ago—but this makes it seem yesterday.’ Her 
lips quivered a little.” 


Miss Underhill was conscious of a sudden 
interruption. The real Hannah, not the Han- 
nah of her “ story,” was sobbing again at her 
side. 

“Where are we going?’ she whimpered. 
“We have went so far. Are we in another 
city? I don’t feel well. I think I catch cold. 
I got some good medicine in my house wot 
the Salvation girls give me. It always makes 
me well. It cures anything wot I got.” 

Miss Underhill addressed the coachman. 

“Drive back,” she said, curtly. Then she 
turned to old Hannah with her charming 
smile. She had recovered her good-humor 
when the reflection occurred to her that her 
story could tell what Hannah Risser should 
have felt during that drive. No one would 
be the wiser, and Hannah herself, once back 
in her tenement-room, would no doubt cor- 
roborate any recital in which she had played 
a touching and admirable réle. ; 

“We're going home now,” said the report- 
er, cheerfully. “We will be there in three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

Mrs. Risser looked doubtful, and her sus- 
picions were intensified by the fact that the 
coachman returned by a different route, kind- 
ly desiring to give the old woman all possible 
variety. He, too, was more cheerful. The 
drive was almost over and Miss Underhill’s 
prospective tip pleasantly in the foreground 
of his thoughts. He suddenly remembered 
with a twinge of conscience that she was in- 
variably very generous on these occasions. 
Mrs. Risser seized the side of the carriage 
with a firmer grip, sat as near the edge of the 
seat as she dared, looked at the unfamiliar 
route with seared eyes, and contributed an- 
other copious flow of tears to the collection of 
stains on the borrowed shawl. Beside her the 
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reporter, whose mind was now at rest, men- 
tally outlined telling bits of her “story”: 


“ The carriage turned into the evil-smelling 
tenement street, from whose refuse-covered 
cobble-stones the heat seemed to rise in a 
perceptible haze. Old Hannah Risser gave 
one last long backward look at the world she 
was leaving—the beautiful world that lay so 
near to and yet so hideously far from that 
little tenement-room. Then her gaze rested 
on the crowded streets, the half-naked chil- 
dren playing in the gutters, the swarming life 
of the tenement. A change passed over her 
face; her features twisted for a moment, but 
with a mighty effort she forced them into 
calm. This was her life: she must return to 
it, for He who put her there had some good 
purpose in it. She seized the reporter's hand 
and kissed it. 

“* Good-by, she said: ‘Thank you, and 
God bless you. You have shown me to-day 
a glimpse of what I hope awaits me after 
I take my next—and last—long drive.’” 


“That will do pretty well for an ending,” 
reflected Miss Underhill, comfortably, “ when 
I’ve polished it up a bit. Of course I must 
make her an educated woman who has seen 
better days.” 

A movement beside her aroused her from 
her pleasant reverie. The carriage had reach- 
ed the tenement region, and was rolling swift 
ly through its swarming streets. It was grow- 
ing late and the push-cart men and peddlers 
were coming home after their day’s work. 
Some Chinese laundrymen had left their iron- 
ing-boards for a breath of air and were sit- 
ting on the curb exchanging repartee in pi- 
geon-English with a little group of hoodlums. 
A few feet away, a street organ was grind- 
ing out an ancient waltz, and several ragged 
little girls were dancing to the music. A long 
gasp of delight fell on Miss Underhill’s ear. 
It came from the lips of Hannah Risser, who 
was sitting up gazing around her with shining 
eyes. She craned her neck around to look at 
the tenements that fell behind them. The 
carriage turned a corner sharply and entered 
another street, a shade filthier, more crowded, 
more evil-smelling than the last. Two drunk- 
en men lurched uncertainly along the side- 
walk. Hannah Risser sent her glance wide- 
eyed down the street until it lit and rested 
on a scrubby tenement in one of whose win- 
dows bloomed a red geranium. She-clutched 
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Miss Underhill’s arm with. quivering fingers 
and uttered a shrill ery. Her face was trans- 
figured. The listless, sick little old woman 
had become an ecstatic creature, hysterical 
with joy. 

“Ach Gott!” she shrieked, “ Ach Gott/— 
there’s my little home. I’m back again, I’m 


back.” She closed her eyes and struggled for 
breath. “ Ach Gott!” she gasped. “ Gott sei 
dank!” 


The nurse and the bearers were waiting, 
and they carried the happy old woman up the 
dirty stairs. Her exclamations of delight and 
her beaming face left no doubt in their minds 
as to the success of Miss Underhill’s experi- 
ment. That young lady herself lingered for 
a confidential last word when the others had 
departed. She had given the friendly Mrs. 
Eckmeyer money for the purchase of an even- 
ing meal, and the little room was full of the 
smell of frying meat. Miss Underhill held 
out her hand, which old Hannah Risser did 
not hasten to kiss. She put her own into it, 
limply. 

“ Come now,” said the girl, “say you’ve had 
a good time.” 

The old woman hesitated. A shiver passed 
over her as memory brought up for an in- 
stant the terrors of the day. Then her nos- 
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trils caught and drew in the mingled odor of 
frying eggs, bacon, and hot coffee. After all, 
it was over and she was home. Why bear 
malice? She grinned good-naturedly. 


*“ Ach, yes,” she said, handsomely. “I hat 
a goot time. Sure!” 


It was a very “teary tale” Miss Underhill 
turned in to the city editor. New York wept 
over it the following morning. So many let- 
ters poured into The Searchlight office offer- 
ing the old woman homes of all degrees of 
luxury that Miss Underhill was forced to 
write a brief supplementary article explain- 
ing that Hannah Risser was “ permanently 
and happily provided for” through The 
Searchlight’s efforts. 

To the writer of this simple narrative she 
told the plain, unvarnished facts, and gener- 
ously added the moral lesson the episode had 
taught her. 

“T think of it,” she said, “when I go to 
all these sociological meetings and hear peo- 
ple worrying about relieving the condition of 
the poor. I sympathize heartily with that 
work. But I have learned this lesson very 


well: that there are times when what the poor 
want more than they want anything else on 
earth is simply—to be let alone!” 
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The first of a series of three papers 


REAL-ESTATE authority has made the 
A assertion that three-fifths of the rent- 
payers in large cities are made up of 
non-householders—that is, of those who dwell 
in hotels, in boarding and in lodging houses. 
Of this number one-half are confined to the 
limitations of one room, which in many in- 
stances must serve as sitting or reception 
room as well as bed-room. This is especially 
the case in lodging-houses, and often in other- 
wise pleasant boarding-houses, where at 
times it becomes impossible, without a loss 
of dignity, to put one’s callers on the rack 
of public scrutiny, which a call in the draw- 
ing-room of such houses is liable to prove. 
These conditions give rise to the question 
again and again, how may one live in such 
restricted quarters, how arrange her posses- 
sions (for, after all, it is the woman, whether 
she be a student or an equipped and inde- 
pendent worker, who oftenest must face the 
problem), so that she may, with perfect com- 
fort of mind, find in her room the elements 
and atmosphere of a satisfactory home? 

Believing an ounce of practical demonstra- 
tion to be worth a ton of theories, as an aid 
to those many who are concerned with this 
question, it is proposed to demonstrate by 
illustrations how the difficulty has been over- 
come by practical workers in the metropolis. 
The first of the several rooms to be treated is 
that of a young artist whose livelihood is 
gained by decorative painting. The ground 
space approximately is 1517 feet, which is 
further supplemented by a closet measuring 
4X6 feet. 

The room is entered from the south. Prac- 
tically the entire north wall is given up to 
windows, separated by walnut casements into 
which the shutters are folded. The narrow 
centre panels that divide the windows are 
utilized for the hanging of odd casts, prin- 
cipally of heads. 

Growing plants that are a delightful feat- 
ure of the room are placed in the recesses of 
the windows, which have deep sills. 


Running north and south along the west 
wall is the couch, a capacious single cot, 
under which are kept the ever-useful dress- 
suit case and a steamer trunk. In the morn- 
ing the bed is regularly made up, and over the 
coverlid is thrown a wide tapestry portiére 
which serves admirably as a couch cover. A 
number of square pillows are used in the day- 
time, which at night are necessarily piled 
high on a convenient chair; but, in order to 
insure to the occupant all the comforts of a 
real bed, there has been contrived an artis- 
tic pillow-case of yellow and mixed dull- 
toned India silk, that may be slipped over the 
large linen-covered pillow that is used at 
night. One end of the silk cover is perma- 
nently closed, and the other is tied each 
morning. 

The room being heated by furnace, the 
fireplace is unnecessary; and as this feature 
of the room is its plainest, the fact that the 
foot of the couch extends across and par- 
tially conceals it, in no way affects the com- 
fort or offends the estheticism of the occu- 
pant of the room. 

The lower half of the west wall is almost 
hidden by a collection of small oil-paintings, 
and over the mantel-piece, lightly draped 
with thin Oriental silk, is hung an engraving 
raised just above the Parian group of the 
“Wrestlers.” How the artistic owner of this 
room has been able to dispose about the 
mantel-piece, without crowding it, so many 
choice little ornaments is a secret best known 
to herself. A certain appearance of length is 
given the mantel-piece, however, by the intro- 
duction of a bracket at the end, on which a 
choice vase and a Grecian curio stand. 

To many, the treatment of the south wall, 
broken by a closet, the entrance to the room, 
and a corner basin, would seem a difficult 
task; but a glance'at the character and dis- 
tribution of the decorations here will show 
how wisely every inch of wall and floor sur- 
face has been utilized. The closet door first 
is concealed by a softly draped ‘portiére, 
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Next, in the space between the two doors, a 
book-shelf two feet wide and fully seven 
inches deep is placed. Its capacity is tested 
by the closely packed books, which to the 
owner are a true desideratum. 

East of the main door is one of the clever- 
est devices in the room. At first glance it 
appears like a square divan, and so soft and 
comfortable is it when one yields to its in- 
viting appearance and sits down, that the 
illusion in no way is dispelled. It is, how- 
ever, merely a*flat-topped square trunk over 
which is spread a supply of extra bed-cloth- 
ing, a pair of blankets, and a fancy comfort- 
able, and over these a tapestry portiére. Two 
small pillows further carry out the divan 
effect. Above, and almost covering the re- 
maining wall space on this side of the room, 
is a painted cloth panel. 

The basin and toilet arrangements are 
concealed by a framed tapestry panel. The 
close-fitting but adjustable board cover, 
which also, upon occasion, may serve as a 
stand for a chafing-dish, renders this useful 
corner safe from a sanitary point of view. 

Let it be said, in passing, that no feature 
is more important to the person who must 
live practically in one room, than the zine 
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or wood basin-cover, which effectually keeps 
out the sewer gas that otherwise will rise 
inevitably. A common possession in well- 
ordered homes, it is seldom or never seen in 
the rooms of those who board or lodge in the 
homes of other people, or in hotels, the pro- 
prietors of which, either from a natural indif- 
ference or by force of circumstances, do not 
regard the providing of such hygienic articles 
as a part of their responsibility. A proper 
cover of wood may bé purchased at a trivial 
cost. It will prove a safeguard against 
malaria and typhoid-fever germs, that will 
pay for itself “ten times over” in the course 
of a season, in the saving of doctors’ and 
druggists’ bills. 

The dainty owner of the room here de- 
scribed has disguised further this useful 
corner, by placing over it a corner bracket on 
which photographs and knickknacks stand. 
By looking closely at the screen that con- 
eeals the basin the reader will perceive a 
hanging-basket with bag top. Nine out of 


ten callers would regard this as a little work- 
bag, but upon gaining the confidence of the 
owner of the room you will find it, instead, to 
be a receptacle for soiled handkerchiefs, neck- 
ties, etc., instead of for embroidery. 





THE PIANO IS NOT PLACED DIRECTLY 


AGAINST THE WALL. 











Along the east wall are grouped the dress- 
ing-case, which serves in the daytime as a 
stand for the newer books, for dainty boxes 
and bits of bric-a-brac; a small china-closet; 
and the piano. The mirror is flanked by two 
small oil-panels and lines of photographic 
reproductions of well-known paintings such 
as Millet’s “ Angelus.” 

The china-closet, which stands next to the 
dressing-case, is the owner’s great delight. 
This is a dainty feature, altogether suggestive 
of a general living-room, and one which dis- 
pels, even in the suspicious mind, all sug- 
gestion of a bed-room. The cabinet is home- 
made, wonderfully contrived out of a long, 
narrow, shoe-box into which shelves have 
been fitted. Its edges are trimmed with a 
beading which once formed the inside of a 
picture-frame long since fallen to pieces. 
The beading has been fitted carefully to the 
shoe-box, and the whole ebonized, so that the 
appearance is that of a well-made and unique 
cabinet which has the advantage of standing 
solidly on the floor. It is therefore a safe 


receptacle for such special pieces of foreign 
ware and hand-decorated china as have come 
into the artist’s possession. 
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PRACTICALLY THE ENTIRE NORTH WALL IS GIVEN UP TO WINDOWS 
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Above the cabinet is raised a panel effect 
formed of large and small etchings and en- 
gravings. As will have been observed, 
throughout the room the tendency obtains to 
arrange panel forms at intervals. This is 
an obvious advantage, as it lends an illusion 
of height to a room which otherwise might 
appear to be low-ceiled. 

The treatment of the piano-top, though, 
as will be seen, its table space is tested to its 
fullest capacity, happily avoids weighty 
draperies, and, in the main, metallic and thin 
glass ornaments in which the tones of the 
instrument might meet and echo. A plaster 
group, a bust of Walter Scott, and a small 
statuette of the Venus de Milo are the prin- 
cipal ornaments, though minor ones are dis- 
posed here and there so cleverly that no sug- 
gestion of crowding is carried with them. 
The piano is not placed directly against the 
wall nor squarely in the corner, but is drawn 
out a foot and a half at the end next the win- 
dow. The object of this is to create closet 
room at the back of the instrument for the 
stowing away of magazines and music which, 
if piled elsewhere, and in a spot at all times 
visible, would seem disorderly. 
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Besides the divans, large and small, the 
room contains seven chairs, a hospitable pro- 
vision for the seating of guests that many 
pretentious little sitting-rooms do not offer; 
also a small table, an easel, and a tabouret 
which stands out of the way and behind the 
easel, except when a special demand is made 
upon it. 

It does not always happen that the owner 
of but one room possesses in equal abundance 
such curios and wealth of pictures as does the 
artist whose home is herewith illustrated, 
but, given the genuine desire to make the 
room truly personal, the method of making 
it so will not be difficult to discover. The 
mere matter of growing plants in the win- 
dow gives an air of daintiness and freshness 
that cannot be measured. 

Another woman whose single large room 
serves as sitting-room as well as sleeping- 
room has made an extremely good effect with- 
out this possession of pictures. What bric-a- 
brace she allows to appear in her room has a 
definite reason for being. She chooses each 
piece for its color or shape, which adds much 
to the appearance of the room. Starting with 
a nondescript and characterless grayish wall- 
paper, she has followed the necessity for 


using warm tones, and has made a great 


success with small expense. Her cot-bed has 
a valance of dull red denim, the cover being 
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a Turkish striped curtain, and one long win- 
dow being curtained with two more to match. 
Three flat-top trunks make a delightful 
window-seat under a high mullioned window, 
the nature of the seat being concealed by red 
denim covers and warm-colored soft pillows, 
and the same plan of extra bed-coverings 
and shawls being used to soften the lines. A 
simple bookcase made of pine, by a carpen- 
ter, and stained with shellac tinted with a 
bit of umber holds enough books to make the 
recom very cozy, and quantities of pictures 
fill in the wall-spaces. A few portraits and 
rather large pictures were already in this 
young woman’s possession when she started 
out to make a one-room home for herself. 
From the beautifully printed magazines 
of the day she chose prints in black and 
colors, and framed these in passe-partout. 
The colors of the bindings were chosen to 
suit the tones of the pictures. 

Following the rule well-known to artists, 
that a brilliant bit of color is well repeated 
in a picture or in a room, she used her bric- 
a-brac and books to take away any look of 
monotony and cheerlessness the room might 
show. The warm reds of a Satsuma jar and 
some cups on the tea table gave an answering 
note to the red denim covers and valance, 
and the copper of the well-polished tea-kettle 
made its whole corner of the room alive. 


THE WEST WALL IS ALMOST HIDDEN BY PAINTINGS. 
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Pickle Recip 


by JOSEPHINE GRENIER 





HE old-fashioned art of 

pickle-making has been some- 

what neglected of late years 
on the ground that when one can 
buy excellent—though expensive 
—pickles already put up, it is folly 
on the part of the housewife to 
make them herself. We are be- 
ginning to think, however, that this 
is somewhat of a mistake. In 
many of the pickles on the market 
it is at least suspected that the 
vinegar used is largely an acid 
which is most injurious to the 
stomach. Besides, some of the 
pickles are far too sweet and others 
as much too sour, and beyond all 
this, the price of a dozen jars of 
fancy pickles from a good grocery 
is almost equal to that of a closetful 
of those made at home of a greater 
variety and a more certain whole- 
someness. Decidedly, the art of 
our grandmothers is worth reviv- 
ing. Nothing helps out a simple 
dish of cold meat at luncheon or 
supper as does a garnish of piquant 
delicacy, or an accompaniment of 
something spicy and sweet, and 
many .a plain left-over is quite 
transformed by the judicious min- 
gling of some sort of pickle. 

In preparing for pickling, get a 
scale which is easily handled and 
reliable; see that your brass kettle, 
if you use one, is well scoured with 
salt and vinegar, as bright as it 
can be made, and do not regret 


. it if you have one 


lined with porcelain 


in its stead, for it will do quite as 
well, if not better. Get a quantity 
of the best cider vinegar, not the 
white-wine variety; have at hand 
plenty of brown and white sugar, 
salt, spices whole and ground, tur- 
meric, peppercorns, mustard seed, 
and dry mustard; and be sure that 
your fruits and vegetables are firm 
and fresh; if they are stale or wilt- 
ed the pickles will be soft and will 
not keep. 
CHILI SAUCE 

(Especially nice with roast beef) 

Scald, skin, and cut up fifty ripe 
tomatoes; chop and add_ twelve 
green peppers and nine large white 
onions, with half a pound of brown 
sugar, four table-spoonfuls of salt, 
nine level teaspoonfuls each of 
ground cloves, allspice, and ginger, 
and half a gallon of vinegar. Boil 
gently, stirring and crushing all to 
a paste, for at least an hour, and 
longer if it is thin at that time, 
and then bottle tightly, covering the 
tops of the bottles with sealing- 
wax. 

CHOW-CHOW 

Cut up and mix together a half- 
peck of green tomatoes, fifteen 
onions, twenty-five medium-sized 
cucumbers, and two cabbages. Put 
this in layers in a crock with 
layers of salt between, and let it 
stand overnight. Then drain off the 
brine and throw it away, and cover 
the pickle with vinegar and water, 
half and half, and 


let it again stand 
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overnight. The next day drain off this 
mixture and pour over it a gallon and a half 
of scalding-hot vinegar which has just been 
boiled for three minutes with a pint of grated 
horseradish, a half-pound of mustard seed, 
an ounce of celery seed, and a half-cupful 
each of pepper, turmeric, ground cinnamon, 
and four pounds of sugar. Let this stand 
till perfectly cold, and then mix all thorough- 
ly with half a pound of ground mustard and 
a cupful of salad oil, and put in jars at once. 
This is an excellent garnish for cold meats. 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Select ripe, firm tomatoes; scald, peel, cut 
in bits, and heat; then press through a sieve 
and measure, and to every gallon add one 
pint of vinegar, four table-spoonfuls of salt, 
two of pepper, and two of dry mustard, with 
one table-spoonful of red pepper, and one cup 
of brown sugar. Boil till thick, bottle and 
seal. 

NASTURTIUM PICKLES 

Pick nasturtium seed pods, leaving short 
stems on them. Lay them in a weak brine 
for two days, and then in fresh water one 
day. Put in jars and turn over them boil- 
ing vinegar which has been heated with a 
slice of onion, a few bay-leaves, and a small 
cup of spices tied-in a bag. Seal and put 
away for a month before using. These may, 
be chopped and put between bread and butter 
for nice pickle sandwiches in winter. 


DELICIOUS LITTLE CUCUMBER PICKLES 


These are always crisp and spicy, and not 
too acid to be good. Take seventy-five small 
cucumbers an inch long and very fresh, and 
wash and wipe them. Put them in a crock 
and cover with a brine strong enough to bear 
up an egg; leave overnight. The next morn- 
ing wipe each one and place them in glass 
jars. Measure in one jar how much vinegar 
it will take to cover the pickles, and take 
enough for all; put this in a porcelain kettle 
and add one slice of onion, a dozen whole 
cloves, an ounce of mustard seed, a cupful of 
grated horseradish, and four blades of mace. 
Let it come to the point where it steams but 
does not boil, and then pour it over the 
nickles, and cover. After three weeks they 
will be ready for use. A very pleasant change 
from this is to put in half the jars a teaspoon- 
ful of dill seeds and a couple of bay-leaves, 
which will give quite a different flavor from 
the other spices alone. 
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MUSHROOM CATSUP 


Use large, fresh mushrooms and wipe, but 
do not wash, them. Put them in an earthen 
jar with alternate layers of salt, and stand in 
a warm place for twenty-four hours, and 
then press them through a thin, strong cloth. 
Put this juice over the fire with half an ounce 
of peppercorns to each pint, and simmer slow- 
ly for forty minutes. Then measure again, 
and to each pint add a quarter of an ounce 
each of allspice, green ginger-root cut in 
bits, and whole cloves, with one blade of 
mace. Boil fifteen minutes, strain through a 
cloth, and seal. 

PICCALILLI 

Chop a peck of green tomatoes, mix with a 
cup of salt, and let them stand all night. The 
next day pour off the brine and throw it away, 
and mix in the pickle one large head of celery 
and six small onions chopped fine, and a head 
of cauliflower picked up into flowerets, with 
two quarts of vinegar, a few slices of horse- 
radish, two cups brown sugar, one table- 
spoonful each of ground cinnamon, allspice, 
and dry mustard, and one teaspoonful of 
white pepper. Cook slowly all day. 

PICKLED WALNUTS 

Take the walnuts when they are well filled 
out, but tender. Pierce each one with a 
strong needle three or four times and lay 
them in a brine which completely dissolves 
its salt, changing it for fresh every day for 
nine days; then spread the nuts in the air 
till they become black. Put them in crocks 
and pour over them this mixture, boiling hot: 
a gallon of vinegar, an ounce each of ginger- 
root, allspice, mace, and whole cloves, and add 
two ounces of peppercorns, boiled all together 
for ten minutes. Cover, pressing the nuts 
under the vinegar with a plate, and let them 
stand six weeks before using. 


SWEET PICKLES 
WATERMELON RIND 


Pare off the green outside and cut out the 
pink inside, slicing the white part in thick 
strips. Weigh eight pounds and put it in 
the preserving-kettle. Boil one ounce of 
alum in one gallon of water till dissolved, 
and pour over the rinds; stand on the back 
of the stove for three hours. Have some ice- 
water ready then, and lift them out into this, 
letting them lie for half an hour. Then take 
four pounds of brown sugar, one quart of 
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vinegar, and a cupful of mixed spices tied in 
a bag, and boil together for three minutes, 
skimming it; cool a little, and drop in the 
rinds, and simmer gently for half an hour; 
put in jars, boil down the syrup and pour it 
over. 
PICKLED TOMATOES 

Get the small yellow, pear-shaped tomatoes 
and wash, wipe, and weigh them. To seven 
pounds, take three pounds of sugar, half an 
ounce each of stick cinnamon and whole 
cloves, a piece of ginger-root as large as your 
little finger, and three peppercorns, with one 
quart of vinegar. Tie the spices in a bag 
and boil with the sugar and vinegar for five 
minutes. Cool, and then drop in the toma- 
toes, and simmer slowly till they are clear; 
put them in jars and boil down the syrup 
and pour it over them. 

SPICED GRAPES 

These are most delicious with cold meats. 
Press the skins from the grapes and put the 
pulp through the colander; add the skins, and 
weigh. To every seven pounds of grapes add 
one cup of vinegar, two ounces of powdered 
cinnamon, one ounce powdered cloves, and 
three and a half pounds of sugar. Boil an 
hour and a half, till thick, and then bottle. 
Small damson plums are very nice prepared 
in this way. - 

PICKLED PEACHES AND PEARS 

Take large peaches, and pare but do not 
eut them; stick three cloves in each. Weigh 
seven pounds of fruit to three and three- 
quarters of sugar. Put the sugar in a por- 
celain kettle with a quart of vinegar, two 
sticks of cinnamon, and a table-spoonful of 
whole cloves, and boil ten minutes. Add the 
fruit a few pieces at a time and cook till 
clear, but not soft, as they will cook in the 
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cans. Lift them into the cans, boil down the 
syrup and pour over them. Pears should 
have their stems left on and be pickled whole 
unless they are very large, when they are 
better cut in halves and cored. Large plums 
are also nice prepared in this way. When 
any of these pickles are used in winter save 
the syrup and cook cored and quartered 
apples in it, and use without canning them. 


FIG PICKLES 


These are unusual, and especially de- 
licious. Weigh pulled figs and take three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to every pound 
of fruit. Make a syrup of the sugar and a 
cupful of water to each pound, boil and skim 
for five minutes, and then drop the figs in 
and simmer till a straw will penetrate them. 
Put them in jars in layers with a few cloves, 
bits of whole cinnamon, and a very little 
mace between them, and cover with syrup, 
but do not close the cans. For three morn- 
ings pour off the syrup without moving the 
fruit, reheat it to the boiling-point, and put 
it back; the third morning measure it and 
allow one cup of vinegar to every three cups 
of syrup, boil it up thoroughly, pour at once 
over the figs, and close the cans. 


RIPE MUSKMELON PICKLES 
Pare the rind off spicy green melons, re- 
move the seeds, and cut into thick slices. 
Weigh as for peaches, seven pounds of fruit 
and three and three-quarter pounds of sugar, 


and put the sugar over with enough water to 
readily dissolve it. Boil and skim it till 


_ clear, and then pour it over the melon in a 


crock. Repeat this for three mornings, but 
on the third add a cup of vinegar to each 
three pints of syrup and boil it up with a 
cup of spices in a bag. Pour it over .the 
melon in jars and seal at once. 























GIRL with a pretty face has a good start towards attractiveness, but 
A a girl with only a pretty face may, after all, be easily distanced by 

the other girl who, feeling the want of this desirable item, takes great 
care of the detail of her appearance. The tint of the eyes and hair should 
be repeated in the gowns she wears, irregular features should be framed in 
hats with drooping brims and waving lines, and the colors affected should 
be those that experience shows are suited to her complexion. Yellow and 
red browns go ill with black hair and eyes, yet a light tan may be worn by 
the dusky-eyed girl with fine effect, unless her skin is sallow. An ivory-white 
gown with reliefs of Oriental embroidery in which some gold lights are 
hidden will make a beauty of a woman with a pale complexion and chestnut 
hair who in a black frock would be a fright. The too slender girl must wear 
her clothes fitted in shapely fashion indeed, but loosely, that she may seem 
to fill them out, and the stout girl inclined to a short waist will find that a 
belt pointed downward, and shaped bodice trimmings, plain goods rather 
than figured, are some of the “musts” of her dressing. Sara Bernhardt 
has shown possibilities of gowning and accessories to the plain woman that 
are well worth studying and emulating. 

A pretty idea to be followed in the making of handkerchief and glove 
sachets is to use as decoration the thin narrow ribbon of the sort with which 
parcels are often tied. The ribbon is stitched on at one side in a way that 
makes it stand out from the satin foundation of the sachet, and in such 
close rows as to entirely conceal the latter. A pretty effect of a flat bunch 
of Parma violets is had when several shades of mauve ribbon are thus used. 

A beautiful sofa cushion received by a recent bride was of white satin, 
her monogram embroidered upon it in silver, a spray of orange blossoms 
trailing across the opposite corner. The pillow was edged with a heavy 
white silk cord, and at each corner was a drooping tassel of white and silver. 

A sachet pillow to perfume the hair is a belonging of many dainty girls. 
It is merely an oblong of folded wadding between whose layers pure pow- 
dered orris root is sprinkled, the whole slipped in a case of fine linen that is 
lace edged. This pillow is used on top of the ordinary bed pillow just at the 
point where the head will rest. 

A recipe for the Southern sweet known as creole kisses is asked for in this 
department. It is easily made and is as sure to turn out right as the 
popular fudge. Beat together one pound of very fine confectioner’s sugar 
and the white of six eggs for fifteen minutes. At the end of that time 
add one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, then beat some more,,not stopping 
until the mixture will stand alone. Now add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
and one cupful of chopped nuts of any kind, although hickory nuts are the 
best, and bake in a thin layer. When baked, cut into narrow strips and 
roll them, still hot, over small sticks. 
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When you are at the sea-side this summer give your bare feet all the exer- 
cise possible in the wet sand. Nothing is better to relieve the cramped and 
stiffened toes encased from childhood in stiff shoes and often too snug 
stockings. Foot massage that can be readily given personally is a great 
strengthener to tender feet, and will do much, by improving the circulation 
of the feet, to prevent the various annoying and painful distempers to which 
they are subject. 

To wash soiled white feathers pour boiling water on shavings of white 
soap, and add a pinch of soda. When the latter is not too hot for the hand, 
wash each feather separately, renewing the lather as it becomes discolored. 
Rinse in cool water to which a mere suspicion of blue is added, and dry by 
shaking before a fire. Use a dull-bladed silver knife for recurling. All 
this, however, only if one is out of reach of the professional cleaner. To 
have good feathers expertly renovated, if possible, is always to be recom- 
mended. 

Two enterprising girls summering in a village on a river, have made 
themselves a bathing-house on the shore by the aid of some awning cloth 
and four upright posts. After the posts were set,—and a country carpenter 
accomplished that part of the process at small cost,—the girls finished the 
shelter. The cloth was nailed to the posts around the sides of the square, 
a piece fitted over the top, and with one side left loose as an entrance cur- 
tain, a bathing-house that excellently served its purpose was evolved. 

Every girl, whether she be an expectant bride or not, is eager to possess 
one of the beautiful linen-chests now held in high esteem. They are a re- 
vival of the old marriage chests of medieval days, and now and again 
one of them is a genuine treasure from some Old World castle. For the 
most part, however, they are of very recent manufacture. Of dark wood 

« richly carved, or decorated with poker etching, they are wholly satisfactory 
reproductions. 

In packing the picnic hamper remember that sugar, salt, pepper, mayon- 

. naise dressing, etc., must be packed in either cruets, tiny boxes, or small 
fruit-cans, the tops tightly screwed. Cake is best put in a pasteboard box 
by itself. Cream should be scalded before packing to prevent its souring. 
Lemons, of course, are squeezed at. home, the juice carried in a jar. A 
small satchel with a few toilet articles that will help make the party pre- 
sentable for the return trip, and a travelling-case of bottles filled with the 
ordinary remedies called for in emergencies, together with scissors, pins, 
hair-pins, ete., will add to the comfort of the occasion, and may prove in- 
valuable. 

It sometimes happens that a doorway other than the entrance door in a 
small room must be considered in furnishing space. In such case it may be 
utilized to receive the wash-stand, a pole over the upper casing permitting 
an arrangement of short drapery. A shallow closet may also be employed 
in this way. While on the subject it may be added that a pretty effect was 
noticed recently in a country house from the use of wide banner splashers, 
mounted behind the toilet-stand in every room. These splashers were of 
sheer striped muslin shirred on brass rods, each rod suspended by a ribbon 
band of a color to harmonize with the fittings of the room. Each splasher 
was wide enough to cover the wall behind the stand and jar, and was sus- 
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pended fully eighteen inches above the stand, falling to the floor. The effect 
of this ample voluminous drapery was airy and graceful. 

Cut flowers, according to a florist, should never stand where the sun 
shines directly upon them. Their freshness will be preserved, too, if the 
fading flowers are promptly removed. One dying blossom will quickly 
affect others. A bunch of violets must never be put in water. Sprinkle 
with a little water which should be shaken off to leave only a few drops, 
cover with tissue-paper, and put overnight in the ice-box, but not directly 
on the ice. No flowers should come in direct contact with the ice, and even 
too thorough chilling makes them fade quickly when brought to the warmer 
air. 

Now that it is possible to wear ear-rings without the disfiguring pre- 
paratory process of having the lobe of the ear pierced, the modish young 
woman has taken them up to some extent. The new ear ornament is pro- 
vided with a little clamp attachment that fits it close to the ear lobe, and 
does awdy with the necessity that it shall hang from the ear. In the spring 
and early summer many solitaire pearls were worn in this way, but the 
fashion has not held enthusiastically. Good taste has long ago decided that 
any decoration of the ear smacks of savage customs, and is altogether too 
closely allied with nose and lip rings to be desirable. 

A “pin-cushion tea” is a variation of the cake, handkerchief, and apron 
sales that have long been popular. One held not long ago on a country- 
house lawn was very successful. It was conducted on the usual lines. 
Everybody who came brought a pin-cushion, and it was expected that each 
guest would also become a purchaser. To stimulate effort prizes were offered 
for the handsomest cushion and for that of the most original design. 

Nothing is prettier for the summer fittings of dainty rooms than bed- 
spreads of flowered organdie. Three breadths of the sheer fabric are needed, 
which should be run together so that the flowers may match. Hem the 
edges and finish with a ruffle of the organdie or some inexpensive lace edging 
that is not at all heavy or stiff. Spread over the bed, letting it cover 
pillows and all. It should hang down at the sides over a valance of the in- 
expensive tambour muslin. Choose for the spread a pattern of large flowers 
of high color, as the tint is much lighter when spread over white. 

A young woman who has been living in Paris for a year says that no 
French manicure who treated her hands used a cuticle knife about her 
nails or a steel nail-cleaner. The little orange-wood sticks sharpened to a 
broad point were used to push back the encroaching cuticle, and to clean 
the nails after each washing of the hands. In this way the delicate enamel 
of the nail is not injured, and the under surface of the nail point is kept 
smooth. The French manicures, too, polish more often with a bit of 
chamois rather than a regular polisher, and cut the nails with a clipper 
instead of curved scissors. These clippers come in pairs, one for cutting the 
nails of each hand. * Emery boards or a velvet file is recommended for the 
little filing needed to shape the nails. Never cut the cuticle around the 
nail, but press back lightly with the orange-wood stick. Daily brief care 
when the nail is soft from the use of soap and water is all that is needed 
to keep the hands in good condition with a weekly manicuring. Use lemon 
juice instead of any other acid to remove stains. 
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ACE-MAKING with the American woman 


is now coming to be an art to be con- 
sidered seriously. Both designers and 
lace-makers, realizing its artistic as well as 
its commercial value, have united in their 
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HONITON LACE BERTHA. 


best efforts to advance the cause of dainty, 
fine needle-work in America. Both at the 
Paris Exposition and at the Pan-American 
splendid displays in every line of the Amer- 
ican woman’s work were exhibited. Laces, 
embroideries, Mexican drawn-work, exquisite 
tapestries, wonderful miniatures, all showed 
great advancement. Lace, however, holds its 
own. 

New designs are much sought after, and to 
have hand-made lace of an original pattern 
is the well-gowned woman’s ambition. 

A simple but very attractive lace bertha 
for an afternoon or evening toilette is shown 
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here. It requires sixteen yards of snowflake 
Iioniton of open mesh, and No. 1000 linen 
thread. The stitches are the cobweb, Rus- 
sian cross, and plain veining. Arranged 
around the neck of a silk frock, the ends fall- 
ing to the belt in two tabs, it is wonderfully 
pretty, or on a low-cut dress caught on one 
shoulder with a knob of ribbon or chiffon, it 
will appeal instantly to the artistic eye. The 
same design may be copied in black silk lace 
braid or in the écru braids so much used on 
linen and silk gowns this year. 

One of the most popular fads this summer 
for those who can stand the severity of the 
style is the old-fashioned simple collar worn 
by our grandmothers. The old ones are used 
whenever they are obtainable, with dresses 
cut low at the throat. When no old family 
heirlooms are available, these collars are 
bought or made by hand. When the style is 
too severe for a throat which has lost some 
of its youthfulness a standing collar to 
match, unlined, and stiffened only with two or 








COLLAR OF BLACK AND GOLD. 


three bits of bone, may be worn above the 
round collar. A charming design in black 
and gold is shown here. It is made of black 
silk Honiton braids with a few simple stitches 
on black Brussels net. 











LACE COLLARS 

Baste the net over the 
pattern, being careful 
not to have it pull or 
draw. Follow the de- © 
sign with the braids, 
sewing the lace to the 
net with a very fine 
sewing-silk; the stitches 
must be very small and 
carefully put in. Fill 
in the petals of the 
flowers with a pattern 
in black twist. Then 
add the edge, which 
should be overhanded 
on with extreme care. 
Remove the bastings, 
cut away the net from 
under the flower petals, 
eatching the material 
neatly to the braid. 
Tiny gold spangles may 
be added in as great 
profusion as is wished, 
and the fancy lace 
stitches may be made 
in gold thread instead 
of black. 

In black and white, 
gold and black, or all 
white, the same pattern 
is practical and effect- 
live. 


The up-to-date lace 
ties this season are 
either one extreme or TIE 


the other—tiny affairs, 

with an edge of lace tied in a square bow 
under the chin or with long ends which hang 
down almost or quite to the waist-line. For 
the tie represented here four yards, twelve 
inches wide, of mousseline de soie are re- 
quired. Baste the ends of the material on 
the pattern which is plainly discernible 
through this thin fabric, following out the 
design with Honiton, Picot, and Duchesse 
braids. 

The stitches required are simple cobweb, a 
eat-stitch, and French outline stitch, using 
No. 1000 thread. This tie is easily made, 
though elaborate when completed. It must 
be most carefully handled, as the material is 
delicate and everything depends on its dainti- 
ness and freshness. For a more serviceable 
though less exquisite tie the same pattern 
could be used on cream Brussels net. 
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OF BRUSSELS NET WITH BORDER OF DUCHIESSE LACE, 


On such a tie as that last described a 
heavier braid than Duchesse should be used. 
A Renaissance braid would be best; it is not 
only a better match for the net, but it laun- 
ders more successfully than the finer braids. 

Some extremely good effects in ties made 
of lace bought by the yard are seen, two strips 
of lace being sewed together, the top edges 
being overhanded to each other, and the ends 
carefully fitted to make round points. These 
ties are long enough to go twice around the 
neck and tie in a bow at the front, the length 
of the ends being determined by individual 
taste. Across the middle at the upper edge or 
at both edges the tie is finished with a few 
narrow folds of chiffon, satin, or panne vel- 


‘vet, the little touch of color around the throat 


being to most women more becoming than 
plain white. 
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OLLOWING the usual line of successful novel-writers, Miss Beulah 
Marie Dix, who, in collaboration with Miss Carrie A. Harper, wrote 
that recent and popular book, The Beau’s Comedy, has written a play 

which is to be produced next winter. She has not, however, followed the 
usual custom and dramatized her novel, but has written an original play. 
Another woman novelist who is also a playwright is Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
who has met with considerable success in this line. Mrs. Clifford’s story, 
Margaret Vincent, has the real romantic flavor that makes a book good sum- 
mer reading. 

A charming volume is An Onlooker’s Note-Book, by the author of Collec- 
lions and Recollections (Harpers). The writer is one of England’s best 
statesmen, but his identity beyond this is veiled in mystery. Every page of 
his book, however, shows his deep knowledge of human nature, public affairs, 
and men and women of importance. It is an ideal volume to read at sea, and 
it should have a place in every summer library. 

In Marion Manning (Harpers) the author, Mrs. Eustis, has written a 
very entertaining novel of political and social life in Washington. Mrs. 
Eustis is the daughter of the Honorable Levi P. Morton. She has had 
excellent opportunity of studying the life at the capital at close range, and 
she has made the most of these opportunities, as her book shows. It is a 
capital volume for summer reading, or in fact for reading at any time. 

One of the books which are growing in popularity as the summer season 
of leisure for reading advances, is Hamlin Garland’s Captain of the Gray- 
Horse Troop (Harper & Brothers). The descriptions in this story of Curtis, 
the hero, talking freely with the Indians in the sign language, are extremely 
interesting, to the lay mind as well as to the student of ethnology. Mr. 
Garland says he has seen an Indian and a white man who was expert in the 
sign language tell each other stories and hold a long conversation in signs. 
The Indian sign-talk is not like that of the deaf-mute, but much more 
symbolic and poetic in its forms, following the bent of mind and language 
of.the red man. The North American Review for April published a serious 
article by Mr. Garland on “ The Red Man’s Present Needs.” 

Miss Clara Morris, once a great emotional actress, but more recently in 
the public mind as a writer and critic, has just completed her first novel, 
A Pasteboard Crown, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Naturally, 
Miss Morris has chosen the New York stage as the setting of her story, and 
she has written a dramatic and very interesting tale against this background. 
No one knows better than she the life she depicts; few could have written of 
it more vividly and entertainingly. 

One of the noted books of the vear is The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah 
Lennox, published by Scribners, and already in its sixth edition, though 
it has been out but a few months. As a picture of English life at a very 
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interesting period, from 1745 to 1826, these letters have few equals. Lady 
Sarah Lennox was a charming woman of the world, and she knew her world 
well. Her letters give singularly fascinating and intimate glimpses of the 
famous personages who made the social and political history of her time. 
The latest edition is published in one volume. 

John Kendrick Bangs’s Olympian Nights (Harpers) adds another leaf 
to the laurel crown on the modest brow of that popular humorist. Olympian 
Nights is a delightful book—full of delicious humor and wholly up to date 
in its introduction of automobiles and golf-links in the home of the gods. 
Take it with you when you make your vacation trip. It has few equals as 
a companion for train or steamer. 

One of the best-selling books of short stories published this summer is 
Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan’s Tales of Destiny (Harpers). The book has been 
reviewed in these columns, and conspicuous success was predicted for it. 
It is gratifying to note that this prediction has been verified. Miss Jordan’s 
stories have strength, great charm of style, and (that rare quality) originality 
of plot. Her situations are never commonplace. Her readers are always 
sure of something novel and striking. The success of her three books, 
Tales of the Cloister, Tales of the City Room, and Tales of Destiny, is de- 
served recognition of admirable work. Miss Jordan is now at work on her 
first novel. 

In The History of French Art, Mr. W. C. Brownell, that polished and 
delightful critic, gives to the public through Charles Scribner’s Sons a most 
fascinating volume. Mr. Brownell’s text is always interesting, and his 
opinions are reliable. The book is beautifully illustrated with half-tone re- 
productions of the work of famous French artists. 

Harper & Brothers have done well to republish, in attractive form, 
Robert W. Chambers’s short stories, The King in Yellow. On its first ap- 
pearance years ago the book won immediate favor, due to the strength and 
power of the stories and their attractive setting, the Quartier Latin of Paris. 
Those who missed them then will be glad of the new opportunity afforded 
to procure them—for the book has been out of print. 

To the mothers of young babies Marianna Wheeler’s volume, The Baby 
(Harpers), comes as a guide, philosopher, and friend. Miss Wheeler is the 
Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York, and she has been for 
years associated with Dr. Holt, America’s most eminent authority on the 
diseases of children. No one is better fitted than Miss Wheeler to write a 
book of the greatest practical value to young mothers, and she has done this 
with great success. To readers of the Bazar Miss Wheeler seems a personal 
friend. For the past two years she has written regularly and exclusively 
for this magazine. 

A very attractive little book for children is The Billy Stories, by Eva 
Lovett (J. F. Taylor & Company). Billy was a boy, like other boys—in 
fact, there is a Billy in most families, the author says. He never wanted to 
go to bed, and so he invented the plan of telling his mother a story 
every night when he saw the hands of the clock galloping toward bed-time; 
and mother hadn’t the heart to stop him until the dramatic climax was 
reached, so Billy gained many extra minutes by his fertile imagination. 
The tales he told will be delightful reading for other boys and girls. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


Paris, July 7, 1902. 
HAT might be called a great 
flowering of beautiful things 
has been the characteristic of 
these last weeks in Paris. The 
Salons have come and gone, 
with all the quickening to the 
sensibilities which comes from living in an 
atmosphere overcharged with artistic sug- 
gestion, for no matter how much or how little 
we may find to like in the thousands of can- 
vases which make up these two annual picture 
shows, they nevertheless carry us irresistibly 
along with them for the time being in the 
great onward movement towards truth and 
beauty implied by art. And looking back, I 
see that certain pictures in the “new” Salon 
real revelations of truth and beauty; 
Besnard’s “ The Happy Island,” for instance 
-L’Isle Heureuse—which at the same time 
was the last word in impressionism. How the 
meaning of impressionism has broadened 
since the first days when we almost never 
heard it applied except to painters who, like 
Monet, reproduced the impression of a single 
moment! I found such a good definition of 
the term lately in a French authority: “ Im- 
pressionism is the attempt to communicate to 
others, by any artistic process whatever, the 
strong impression which one has personally 
received at a certain moment when face to 
face with imposing spectacles of nature.” 
So, nearly three hundred years ago, Claude 
Lorraine was an impressionist, and so was 
Watteau, and in the last century Delacroix, 
and so, ’way, ’way back quite in the Middle 
Ages, was the worker on ivory who caught and 
transfixed in a tiny statuette a mother’s smile, 
and so, to-day, an endless number of painters 
who have nothing in common with the little 
group of men who covered their canvases 
with blotches of landscape scintillating with 
light, reproducing “ the moment,” but nothing 


more. 


In literature Keats was an impressionist, at 


on the island?’ I heard some one query. 


his best, and so was Shelley, and Virgil was 
another, and you couldn’t look at Besnard’s 
“T/Isle Heureuse ” without being haunted by 
all of these, and by most of the things that 
you’ve specially loved in nature and art. The 
“Happy Island !”’—Shelley’s 


World far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one! 


Kipling’s “Purple Down by the Sea of 
Dreams!” Watteau’s “Embarquement pour 
Cythére!” Besnard had simply brought with 
full hands every means of artistic expression 
which he had gathered all along the lines of 
French tradition, and the most beautiful im- 
pressions he had got from nature, and put 
them on canvas to express his vision of that 
place of our dreams, the happy isle! The 
thing was that you felt he had painted just 
for himself, because his own feeling was so 
poignant that he must express it,—that what 
others were going to say about his picture 
was something he had never concerned him- 
self with in the least. “ Why are there fawns 
He 
might just as well have asked why pipers 
played on the Grecian urn. 

“Who is that figure in the boat?” said an- 
other, for from the fairy-white city in the 
distance at the foot of the mountain bathed 
in light a boat was coming, across waters of 
the purest, most beautiful blue, to the happy 
isle, and in it was a standing figure dressed 
in scarlet. What did Besnard care who was 
the figure in the boat, or what did it matter 
to any one? It was enough that the note of 
scarlet against the blue gave you that little 
shiver of delight which we rarely get, except 
through the work of some great colorist. The 
purity of the tones was enchanting. You 
could imagine nothing more delicate, more 
exquisite than the grace of the female figures 
reclining on the island, flowers and fruits 
heaped near them. Nor could anything be 
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more charming in line than that of the one 
who stood on the edge to welcome the bark. 
But the most wonderful thing about the pic- 
ture was its luminosity. What a light it was 
that touched the mountains and bathed the 
whole! Here was where the great science of 
-the modern impressionist came in. The im- 
pressionists succeed in decomposing sun- 
light and reproducing Nature’s effects by her 
own processes. Light has fascinated Besnard 
for years, and I fancy no one else has ever 
caught its secret as he has. How he makes 
most out-of-door things commonplace! 

I’ve said much about one picture, haven’t I, 
but in it is enough to found a whole school. 
You can see it, too, when you come to Paris. 
It was ordered by the Society of Decorative 
Art, and will be hung somewhere in the end. 

By this time we are able to see what of the 
new fashions launched by varnishing-day are 
holding their own into the summer. Skirts 
are decidedly shorter than they were in the 
early spring, and even the elaborate voiles 
and all the endless varieties of the species 
are made to do no more than touch the floor 
behind. Réjane I saw one cool day just be- 


fore the closing of the Salons, walking about 
in the most charming tailor-gown of blue 


serge. The skirt had one broad box-pleat 
down the back, and was trimmed across the 
front with stitched bands put on horizontally, 
finished with serge-covered buttons. The 
coat had basques, and a round man’s collar 
formed of scarlet and white embroidery. 
The same costume we have seen ever so many 
times in beige, with collar of cream and 
brown. The greatest novelty was in a little 
trifle in the sleeve, however, which was slash- 
ed at the back, and a double ruffle of quilled 
white batiste bordered with lace was put in, 
only on the outside. 

Everyhody is wearing voile trimmed with 
cloth, and taffeta trimmed with cloth, and 
everything you can imagine trimmed with 
cloth. A lovely white taffeta had a whcle 
flounce simulated on the skirt with half-moons 
of white cloth. The upper part of the skirt 
was almost entirely formed of strips of the 
same, while the waist had a stole of heavy 
string lace in front, with the half-moons 
simulating a little bolero. Some of the pret- 
tiest voile dresses are those with the accor- 
dion-pleated skirts, and one or two models of 
this sort have been quite smart, with double- 
breasted pleated bolero blouses. A charming 
novelty which we saw worn at the races,—it 
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made its first appearance on varnishing-day— 
was one of the new little capes which are the 
very latest thing just now, and will certainly 
be among the smartest things for the late 
summer and carly autumn. This had a bolero 
front with square stole-like ends, but there 
were no sleeves, only a strap underneath at the 
side through which the arms were passed, 
with the cape coming over to simulate a 
sleeve. The front was trimmed with brande- 
bourgs in heavy cords with dangling ends. 
Still another voile was of that vague, pretty 
shade of red known as fraise, trimmed with 
insertion to match. The front and back of 
the skirt were both made with side-pleated 
panels with the insertion put on at intervals, 
while the waist had a deep collar of embroid- 
ery, edged with a silk fringe of black and 
white. 

Really, however, the full splendor of the 
summer fashions such as they are seen in 
Paris just now is disappointing, for there’s 
but little that’s very new. The little acces- 
sories give the only actual note of novelty 
we've seen. Endless is the variety in little 
batiste collars and cravats to be worn with 
the fancy, dressy shirt-waists. The latest 
Charvet tie, for instance, is what is called 
le juge, modelled after a judge’s lappets. 
The prettiest of these are in pink and white 
or blue and white batiste, with a little side- 
pleated collar, and side-pleated tabs, or lap- 
pets in front, the color in the centre and the 
white on either side, or vice versa. The same 
thing is seen in all white, too, with a plain 
space left in the centre, down which is a little 
row of buttons. A very simple, pretty finish 
for white dresses consists in nothing but a 
little straight collar of side-pleated batiste, 
then two long cravat ends tucked on the ends 
and bordered with lace, laid loosely in side 
pleats and passed through two little buckles 
at the bust, and through two more at the col- 
lar which allow ends to fall over loosely at 
their will. Dainty collars to wear with dressy 
shirt-waists are bands of écru linen or can- 
vas cloth stitched regularly with black. Little 
points turning over in front are set in of 
satin, black-stitched, while a stiff little bow 
of the same satin with rather long, and very 
regular pointed ends finishes the cravat, these 
finished with stitching like the rest. In black 
and white these little neck arrangements are 
particularly attractive, and in yellow, too, 
they are amusing. All the French women 
have turned to wearing stiff linen collars, 
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however, and in most extraordinary ways 
with the most unsuitable possible gowns. 
Lavalliére we saw a few days ago at the 
theatre in something else—a gown of soft 
blue and green plaid silk, the skirt entirely 
box-pleated, with the pleats flaring perhaps a 
quarter of a yard below the waist, and the 
corsage a box-pleated bolero with a front of 
embroidered linen, under-sleeves of the same, 
and a little collar of old-fashioned embroid- 
ery turning over the bolero. 

Ever so many attractive new plays have 
been on lately at the theatres. We went to 
the prémiére of Chester Bailey Fernald’s 
“The Cat and the Cherubim,” in its French 
version, and sat through it in a dazed kind 
of a way trying to find ourselves. China- 
town might have been Montmartre, and wasn’t 
even saved in local color by four lone Chinese 
lanterns strung across from something to 
somewhere on the stage, and three dejected- 
looking tea-boxes. I can’t say, either, that 
the imagination was further stimulated in its 
efforts to transport itself to San Francisco by 
the American policeman who wandered occa- 
sionally across the stage. The French idea 
of local color in a costume for him had been 
a long garment of royal purple, with collars 
and cuffs of black and white—pekin, I sup- 
pose—in wide stripes. This was completed 
by the hat of an English “bobby,” with the 
little black strap coming around on top of 
his chin. When I add that the coat was fitted 
in at the waist, something in the style of 
1830, you can understand that we had quite 
a bad quarter of an hour of homesickness 


upon the sight of this apparition; and as to , 


the acting, there was no local color to any of 
it. Everybody was French,—masquerading 
at a fancy-dress ball! Only at the end did 
the thing.grow poignant. That was magnifi- 
cently done. 

Réjane has just made a great success in a 
new play, “ The Mask,” which is another ex- 
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position of the rights,—not of the injured 
husband, as Mr. Henry James used to say, 
but of the injured wife. It’s curious how the 
tide has changed, and everything is feminist. 
But the problem in the play is rather a new 
one. Giselle is thirty-five, therefore young, 
and rich and charming by the same token.. 
Her husband is a writer of plays, a man with 
the artistic temperament, whose love for his 
wife is profound, but not sufficiently super- 
ficial at the same time, if I may use the ex- 
pression. It doesn’t prevent him from all 
sorts of adventures with all the actresses who 
play his réles. Giselle, finally, can bear it no 
longer, for her husband has adopted the 
motto, “ No deceit,” and under the pretext 
of keeping his liberty, humiliates his wife by 
receiving all the various subjects with whom 
he has flirted, would or will flirt in his 
own house. She has made up her mind to 
leave him, but just at the critical moment 
this one difficulty rises before her: For eight 
years she has supported everything, overlook- 
ed everything, lived uniquely to try to pro- 
mote her husband’s happiness, for, having no 
children, all the force of her maternal affec- 
tion has concentrated itself upon him. He is 
for her a wayward child, and if she leaves 
him it must be in such a way that he will not 
suffer because of her departure. What—to 
work for so long towards a single aim and 
then to see everything she has done demolish- 
ed by her own hand? No, André must lose 
his faith in her. She will wear a mask for 
him for the rest of her days. It is the old 
story of the Dame aux Camélias. She leaves 
her husband, letting him believe she has 
been untrue. And in the end he wins her 
back again—that is the conclusion of the 
whole matter—brought about by three acts 
and many complications, during which every- 
body is transported to Monte Carlo, so that 
there is much charm about the accessories of 
the piece, the toilettes and atmosphere. 




















N unusual summer pastime, and one 
A which has most charming results, is 
the collecting of fresh or salt water 

alge. Sea-mosses are found at almost every 
point where old ocean’s waves lash the shore. 
On the sand at low tide, in the tide-pools on 
the rocks, almost always_one fine specimen 
may be found. The outfit used by an amateur 
alge collector consists of several large sheets 
of blotting-paper, several pieces of white cot- 





LIKE 


MOSS FROM THE WOODS. 


ton cloth, and two boards, larger than the blot- 
ting-paper. These, with three strong straps, 
compose the press. Two sizes of cards may 
be used for mounting, 4x7 and 3x5. These 
are cut from card-board, or stiff note-paper 
may be used. A large camel’s-hair water- 
color brush, and a cambric needle inserted 
in the end of a match, complete the outfit. 
The specimen, well washed to remove all 
sand, is floated out in a basin of clean water. 
If the specimen is too large, it must be 





SEA-SIDE FERNS. 


thinned before mounting. Cut from the cen- 
tre or midrib such branches as are not need- 
ed, leaving the “hold fast” or root. Brush 
out the tangles, using the needle if neces- 
sary. The card is now slipped underwater 
below the specimen. Holding the stem of the 
plant on the card, with brush and needle 
arrange the dainty fringes as desired, and 
draw the card slowly from the water; then, 


using the brush full of water, the tiny 
branches may be floated into place. Two or 


more kinds of weeds mounted on one card 
sometimes give a pleasant variety. 
The card containing the specimen is laid 





PTILOTA SERRATA. 
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SEA-MOSS. SEA-LETTUCE. 





A CONEY ISLAND SPECIMEN. FOUND AT GLEN ISLAND. 

















COLLECTING 


on the blotting-paper and a piece of cotton 
cloth is laid over the specimen to prevent its 
sticking to the next sheet of blotting-paper, 
which is laid over this. Proceed in like man- 
ner until all the cards are placed, and strap 
tightly between the boards. After a day or 
two in press, the specimens are ready for 
study. “Green slime,” on old water-soaked 
logs and piles, when mounted is one of the 
daintiest of all sea-weeds. The bright green 
“ sea-lettuce,” if left in fresh water, will de- 
compose, becoming a bright red or delicate 
pink, according to the extent of its decom- 
position. 

There are many fresh-water weeds which 
may be treated in the same way as salt-water 
weeds. Sea-weeds, well washed, laid on a 
piece of paper will dry, remaining any length 
of time intact, until soaked up and mounted. 

One way of mounting sea-mosses for gifts 
is to take a piece of water-color paper, cut 
and fold in envelope shape, leaving a slit in 
back to pass sea-green ribbon through. In 
this envelope lay cards containing different 
varieties of weeds, and tie with ribbon bow. 
Artistic frames for sea-side photographs can 





SPOILS OF 


BLOCK ISLAND. 


be made by mounting sea-moss sprays on card- 
board. 

Thoreau has said, “ Nature made ferns for 
pure leaves to show what she could do.” 


SEA-WEEDS 


AND FERNS 737 

Gather, during a walk through the woods, 
an armful of ferns, selecting perfect ones, lay 
smoothly between newspapers, and put to 
press under a trunk. These may remain, 
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without change of papers, until returning to 
the city. 

Fill rose-bowls half full of sand, and stick 
these preserved ferns in them, placing them 
about your rooms, making a woodsy spot all 
winter. If the ferns become dusty, wash 
gently and return to place. The smallest 
ferns may be used with fresh flowers for table, 
or bouquet for the dress. 

To make a pretty table fernery, make a 
birch-bark box six inches wide, nine inches 
long—or round if you prefer it—and three 
inches deep. Paste cloth around the edges 
inside to prevent bits of earth from finding 
their way out. Plant in the box roots of 
smal! ferns, filling the spaces with green 
moss, or “running pine.” Sprinkle every 
day, and keep in a cool place at night, and 
your table fernery will keep fresh and green 
all summer. 
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become almost traditional, that the boys of the family do not need to 

be taught neatness in the care of their rooms and personal belong- 
ings. As a mother was heard to say recently: “ All I ask of my sons is, 
that they shall be personally neat when they finally leave their rooms.” 
What disorder they leave behind or by what waste this neatness is ac- 
complished was evidently of no moment to her. Yet why should girls only 
be trained in tidy ways? There is nothing unmanly in a neatly kept bureau- 
top or writing-table: to put the polishing-brush after use back in the black- 
ing-stool instead of on the mantel-piece, or to drop soiled linen and burnt 
matches each in its proper receptacle, is not effeminate, and is most con- 
venient and desirable. Uncle Sam knows how to train his boys. He is the 
best of housekeepers, and the lads who go to West Point and Annapolis soon 
discover that military and naval neatness is absolute and indispensable. 
Moreover, it can be acquired by the most untidy. Mothers should remember 
this when tempted to think it is “boy nature” to be careless in these re- 
spects. It is only boy nature plus poor training or no training. Make a 
really earnest attempt to counteract these conditions, and see how satis- 
factory will be the results. 

If in the summer wandering one is in the vicinity of an old house that 
is being torn down, or dismantled, a visit to the scene of disintegration 
may be well worth while. A fine old mantel or newel-post is an easily 
possible find, or perhaps an old oak door handsomely panelled and well worth 
transportation. Sometimes the entrance door of an old farm-house is beau- 
tifully carved and, if available at all, proves a veritable treasure. One 
woman displays with great pride, as a real antique, the built-in china-closet 
of her dining-room. She found it in qn old vacant house in a village where 
she spent the summer a year or two ago, and the owner was glad to take it 
out and sell it for a low price. It is oak, dark with age, and is a most suit- 
able and effective setting for old-blue china and other Colonial ware. 

It should be remembered that foods to be fried in deep fat are preferably 
not dipped in cracker crumbs. These soak in the fat and are better replaced 
by bread crumbs. It is the use of the latter together with the frying in 
deep fat that makes the fried oyster of a good restaurant to be preferred to 
that of the average family kitchen. Roll the crumbs to powder, dip the 
oyster in them, then in egg with which a tablespoonful of water has been 
beaten, and to which a seasoning of salt, cayenne, and a dash of Worcester- 
shire sauce has been added, then again in the crumbs, and fry quickly in 
deep very hot fat. 

A seasonable dessert that will be repeated if once tried is cream rice pud- 
ding with peaches. Cook in a double boiler two table-spoonfuls of rice with 
a pint of milk in which is dropped a bit of stick cinnamon. Add an extra 


. | ‘OO many mothers accept the idea, which from much observance has 
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cupful of milk as the rice becomes dry, and, when cooked tender, add two 
table-spoonfuls of sugar and a table-spoonful of gelatine that has been 
dissolved in a little cold water. Remove the cinnamon and pour the rice 
into a ring-mould, after beating in a cupful of whipped cream. When cold 
turn out and fill the centre with sliced peaches. Serve with plain or whipped 
cream. 

Attention has already been called in this department to the nourishing 
quality of the whites of raw eggs. Children will take them with special 
relish. A good way to prepare the drink, if milk can be used, is to break 
the white into a jar with what milk is desired, and shake the two thoroughly 
together. A pinch of salt should be added. An English specialist recom- 
mends to adult patients suffering from an anemic condition the daily 
consumption of eight and ten egg whites. They can be taken clear, and with 
ease if the eggs are kept very cold, broken into a cold glass, and used at once. 

The small mops, such as are used in the butler’s pantry for washing fine 
china, make excellent dusters. Buy one of the largest size, and put a colored 
string around the handle, or provide some other mark to separate it from 
its dish-pan fellow. To clean these dust mops, throw them in soapy water, 
and let them boil for a few minutes. Rinse, shake, and hang up to dry. 
They are used, not after the manner of a feather duster to flick off the 
dust, but as a cloth would be. Every housekeeper knows that unless a dust 
cloth is cut into a square and hemmed, it possesses no individuality to the 
housemaid. It is a clean rag when she first receives it, becomes soiled at 
once, and may then be used to wipe the top of the stove if she feels in- 
clined, its next step of course being the rubbish-barrel. Expert house- 
keeping presupposes piles of hemmed dusters, made of cheese-cloth, that are 
laundered weekly like the towels and pillow-cases. Between this degree of 
excellence and the rag method, the mop duster offers perhaps a happy 
medium for the average household. 

A chocolate lemonade is merely plain lemonade with a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of grated chocolate added to each glass. 

Italian jelly is a delicate and appetizing addition to a convalescent’s menu. 
Soak for two hours a half-box of gelatine in half a cupful of cold water. 
Add one scant cupful of boiling water, the rind and juice of one lemon, 
one cupful of sugar, and one pint of orange juice. Strain and mould. If 
this is to be used for the family table it may be put together with fruits. 
Wet the mould in cold water, set it in a pan of ice, pour in a layer of jelly, 
and as it hardens add whatever fruits may be at hand—cherries stoned 
and halved, plums stoned and sliced in rings, sections of oranges, white 
grapes seeded and sliced, a few maraschino cherries if the fresh are not 
used, and so on—fastening each piece in place with a little jelly. Repeat 
till the mould is full. 

Persons whose eyesight is failing from age or other cause find that 
their infirmity particularly manifests itself when letter-writing is attempted. 
Long before the printed page must be given up, the tracing of ink over 
paper proves a difficult if not impossible task. To these persons the ridged 
tablet will prove a boon. The paper is laid upon the tablet, which is of soft 
wood and in which a pin may be thrust at any time to indicate the leaving- 
off place. It is probable that the tablets may be procured in various places, 
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but they can surely be had at the Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A bottle of alcohol should stand on the laundry shelf for the summer 
washing. A few drops rubbed on grass stains will take them out easily 
with a very little rubbing. 

Some of the regulations of the London School Board are suggestive. One 
is that the school-children shall be taught the geography of their own city. 
While this may be specially needed in the labyrinth of the vast city of 
London, it would not come amiss in any city anywhere. The use of the 
second suggestion is not debatable. This requires that a placard shall be 
lung in every class-room with the caution, “ In walking, keep to the right.” 
Five minutes’ observation in any crowded street will show how constantly 
this advice is unheeded, and will show as well the necessity for its observ- 
ance. Few persons take the slightest thought of their relation to their 
neighbors on the same thoroughfare. So long as there is plenty of room 
this indifference is not important, but in congested streets it becomes a 
matter of serious moment. If this old and well-known rule of keeping to 
the right side always in walking were universally observed, much discomfort 
and impediment of progress would be relieved. 

Fruit centre-pieces are not much seen nowadays, which fact indicates 
the natural decline of an undesirable practice. The flavor of the fruit is 
not pleasant mingled with those of the meats and fish, sauces and vegetables, 
and on the fruit side there is the disadvantage of the long stand in the 
heated room. 

The next time tomato soup is planned for the family dinner, try adding 
a few slices of orange just before serving, and enjoy the pleasant flavor 
which they impart. 

In these days of much card-playing, felt table-tops will be found useful 
possessions in almost any household. These are made of light felt, and are 
cut a little larger than the table which they are designed to cover. They are 
finished with a hem through which a rubber cord is run, and when sprung 
over the table the edges are held taut enough to have the felts fit without 
crease or wrinkle over the top. They are useful not only to make a shabby 
table presentable for playing, but also to protect the highly polished and 
easily scratched top of an expensive one. 

The bread jelly made famous by Mrs. Gaskell in Cranford as “ admirable, 
digestible,” and “unique,” is an esteemed dish in the trained nurse’s list, 
and is entirely appetizing to other than convalescents or invalids. Toast 
carefully to a light brown three large slices of good, stale, home-made bread, 
putting them afterwards into a saucepan with a scant cup of water. Simmer 
slowly till the mixture becomes a jelly. Remove from the fire, strain through 
a thin cheese-cloth, flavor with lemon juice, nutmeg, sweeten to taste, and 
add a small glass of sherry before pouring into wetted moulds. When set 
and cold it is ready for use. 

For a Sunday night tea or company luncheon, a most appetizing dish is 
jellied fish. Take about two cups of cold boiled fish, preferably halibut, 
salmon, or bass, and separate into small pieces with a fork. Have ready two 
cups of veal stock which has been seasoned with a bunch of herbs, onion, two 
whole cloves, and two peppercorns. While hot add two table-spoonfuls 
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gelatine, previously soaked in a little cold water. When the stock is cold add 
half a cup of vinegar. Cut a hard-boiled egg in slices, also a quarter of a 
lemon, and place in bottom and sides of mould, which has been slightly 
buttered. Fill the mould with fish, and then stock until full. Place on ice; 
at serving-time turn out on a platter garnished with parsley, the light leaves 
of celery, and an occasional radish cut in form. Mayonnaise should be 
served with this dish, which will prove delicious to the palate as well as 
dainty to the eye. 

It is worth while to make note of an easily prepared illumination for 
impromptu lawn festivals and other a! fresco affairs. The ingredients, to 
follow cook-book formula, are an old tin pan, ashes and cinders, and kerosene. 
Nail the pan to a fence-post or tree-stump and pack with cinders and ashes, 
which should be thoroughly saturated with kerosene. When lighted the 
flame is both bright and long. A half-dozen of these improvised torches will 
light a large lawn. 

A divan or couch piled with cushions seems to be accepted as the sine qua 
non of every den, snuggery, or living-room; but in no part of the house- 
furnishing is correct taste more often offended than in this particular 
arrangement. We copy recklessly the Oriental effects, juggling them to- 
gether in such a literal “ riot ” of color that jar and discord follow. If many 
pillows are wanted, and Eastern stuffs are liked as coverings, they should 
be carefully selected in relation to each other and to the cover. If the wood 
of the couch or sofa is in evidence, that, too, should be considered. Rich 
Persian effects are as out of harmony on a white enamel settee or couch as 
are the dainty cushions of white silk or fine embroidered linen against a 
massive mahogany antique covered in some heavy dark stuff. What is 
appropriate, too, in the college den or dormitory parlor is quite unsuitable 
«in the dignified library or formal reception-room. Yet pillows, like bric-a- 
brace, are constantly being bought in the most irrelevant fashion—for their 
individual effect alone, and with never a thought of what their environment 
will be. 

To clean laces that are only slightly soiled rub well in corn-meal, magnesia, 
or corn-starch, allowing the lace to remain overnight in the meal or powder. 
Next morning brush carefully with a clean brush. For lace badly discol- 
ored by perspiration soak for ten minutes in a suds made with castile soap, 
and while still dripping with this put it in strong sunlight. When dry return 
to the soap solution, repeating the soaking and drying process till the color 
is restored. For lace-washing in general immerse the lace in water made 
soapy with white castile soap. Shake up and down, changing the water till 
it shows no discoloration. Press the lace gently between the hands, and rinse 
in several clean tepid waters, putting in the last water enough sugar to 
make it feel sticky. White silk lace that has become yellow may be whitened 
by first sewing it on flannel and soaking it in a solution of milk and borax 
for half an hour, and then by bleaching in the sun. Fine lace should be 
very carefully and painstakingly pinned on flannel to dry. Cover a board 
for the purpose with at least two thicknesses of flannel, and keep small, 
slender pins of good quality for this use. In pinning a lace handkerchief 
on the board begin with the centre, pulling it carefully into shape, with the 
threads in the centre parallel, so that it will not be twisted when dry. 
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MAY. “ You HORRID THING, TO MAKE ME WET MY NEW SUIT!” 
JACK. “ Wuy?”’ 
MAY. “IT WAS SIMPLY MADE TO WEAR ON THE BEACH.” 









VISITORS 
MUST 


SEND IN 
THIER CARDS 





a0. 


VISITOR. “-Isn’T THE EDITOR IN?” 
“So YOU WEREN’T IN LOVE WITH HIM WHEN OFFICE BOY. “Naw! Don’t YER SUPPOSE 
YOU ACCEPTED HIM?” HE KNOWS ENOUGH TO STAY OUT-DOORS DIS FINE 
“ Nort A BIT, BUT ALL THE OTHER GIRLS WERE.” WEATHER?” 











~ 








IN JOCUND VEIN 





A PUZZLE 
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WHEN A HAT IS WORN LIKE THIS, WHY WILL GIRLS ASK, “IS MY HAT ON STRAIGHT?” 








LitTtLe Bo-PEEeP 
SHE TETHERED HER SHEEP 
To STAKES, THAT THEY MIGHT NOT OUTREACH 
So AN EXQUISITE BLISS 
SOOTHED THE SLUMBERS OF THIS 
ABNORMALLY SHREWD LITTLE CREATURE. 





HER. 


A COMPLAINT 


PaRKeE. “I sent my 
wife down te Palm 
Beach.” 

LANE. “ Don’t you find 
that it is expensive?” 

ParRKE. “A trifle.+« In 
her last letter she said 
that her only regret was 
“that I couldn’t send her 
money by wireless tele- 
graph.” 


BAD SHAPE 


Mrs. Nopp. “I never 
saw a house so upset in 
my life as mine when I 
returned.” 

Mrs. Topp. “ What 
made it so?” 

Mrs. Nopp. “ My hus- 
band had been putting 
things to rights.” 





REPROACHFUL 
Hussanp. “I’ve _ been 
looking over those bills, 
and it makes me feel blue.” 
Wire. “And I kept 
half of them away from 
you just to avoid that!” 
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Selecting a Feliow-voyager 
ITH the approach of the tourist season a harassed expression steals 
over the countenance of the average unmarried professional 
woman. She has two great problems to solve—first, where to go 
for her vacation, and second, with whom to go. The first question is com- 
paratively unimportant. The second is vital. 

Her best woman friend, her “ nintimate friend,” according to little Emmy 
Lou, comes before her mind as a candidate—but with her, also, come 
haunting memories of past journeys which were not wholly perfect. Also, 
memory recalls the cynical words of a very wise and worldly woman who 
once laid down a law for such as she: 

“When you are going on a vacation trip,” said this oracle, “select the 
best, most dearly loved friend you have in the world and—relentlessly leave 
her behind.” 

There is wisdom in the advice, and the lonely professional woman knows 
it. It is quite plain to her that she herself is an ideal traveller—cool, com- 
posed, yet enthusiastic and equal to.all emergencies. But Jane, dear Jane, 
has such queer little ways! So, for that matter, have Mary and Martha and 
all the other possible companions ranged before her mental view. Travel 
brings out characteristics and idiosyncrasies hitherto unexpected, and cer- 
tainly not admirable. There is the type of friend who falls in love during 
the summer and leaves one alone all day, while filling the night with a re- 
cital of His merits. Jane did this last year, and quarrelled with Him at the 
end of the season. But she might do it again—so exit Jane. 

Mary, heretofore the most generous of women, developed on her first tour 
a maddening economy in maddeningly trivial things. Exit Mary. Catharine 
was found to be “ messy,” and to leave her clothes and handkerchiefs on 
floor and chairs when the exigencies of travel made a common room 
necessary. Exit-Catharine. 

And go the little list grows shorter until all the names are checked off, and 
the care-filled victim of a prospective vacation becomes very low in her mind. 
Two courses confront her. She may go alone—a dreary vacation, that!—or 
she may go with a comparative stranger, some recent acquaintance whose 
secrets of life and conduct she has yet to learn. Two qualifications at least 
this new choice should possess. She must be neat, and she- should be 
interesting. 
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Woman’s Side of It 


HE directors of the street-railway systems of New York city have 
recently issued a circular letter to their employees, ordering them to 
treat women passengers with special courtesy and consideration. This is as 
it should be. Every woman will appreciate the reform which is expected to 
follow. We are fragile beings and we need kindness. But the circular goes 
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still further, and the second order will not meet such enthusiastic approval. 


Conductors are “ required to assist women passengers on and off the cars.” 


Herein lies trouble. 

The conductors, to do them justice, seem ready to carry out the company’s 
orders. Thousands of fresh shirt-waists on thousands of hapless women bear 
evidences of their willing zeal. On thousands of otherwise immaculate silk 
and linen sleeves are exhibited each day the imprints of the five grimy 
fingers with which the conductors have grasped their victims’ arms. 

The rule must be changed, or theré must be some discretion shown in 
the application of it. Possibly it is too much to demand that the employees 
have clean hands; certainly it is too much to expect that the companies 
furnish them with cotton gloves. But this wholesale ruin of delicate gar- 
ments cannot continue. Almost any woman, facing the dread alternative 
of a ruined waist or a fall from the car, will prefer as heretofore to take 
her chances with outraged natural laws. She will step off unaided, back- 
ward, and unharmed. 





The Marriage Question 
HE marriage question, like the poor, is always with us. This year it 
has had a prominent place in the wise utterances of learned men ad- 
dressing college graduates. No one has been quite so pessimistic as the 
professor who, last year, announced that “love and romance die out with 
the sound of the wedding-bells.” Still, the general tone is mournful, and it 
will be a brave woman who marries with its echo in her ears. 

A comparatively jocund world is refutation of these dismal views. The 
simple truth taught by all experience in all ages is that the great mass of 
mankind are happier married than they would otherwise be; because for 
most marriage is the fulfilment of nature’s benign law, without which the 
race could neither have originated society nor perpetuated it. In the ful- 
filment of that law, Heaven has ordained, shall be found the completest hap- 
piness. Fortunate, however, the man who, as-Goldsmith counselled, chooses 
his wife “as she her wedding-gown, for qualities that would wear well.” 
Every woman does not obey Penn’s injunction, “ Never marry but for love; 
but see that thou lovest only what is lovely.” The great multitude of 
husbands and wives wed without reasoning about it. For most of them 
no wedding-bells ring out. They do not know the word romance; they feel 
it, and, although Max Miiller claims there is no thought without words, yet 
is there romance in millions of married lives without a vocabulary from the 
dictionaries. Such as these have been the makers of the human family. 
From them have sprung the noblest of every era, the greatest in the 
sciences, the most illustrious in the arts; aristocracy has been always a 
pauper in the democracy of genius. The poor who know not the pitfalls of 
artificial society live their wedded lives out, if not in ecstasies, in content; 
and they serve the world better than all others who, otherwise undevoted to 
humanity, linger in loneliness, and perish leaving no trace behind. 

If ninety per cent. of the marriages wére unhappy, as the pessimists 
claim, giving in marriage and marrying would cease. For mankind would 
not consent to virtually wholesale foreordained wretchedness. 
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_ Nors.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 





Remittances must be made in form of 


advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


FRENCH NEGLIGEE 

HE new design for a 
shown, and numbered in the cut pat- 
tern list No. 411, novel 


has 


features. The main point 
of originality is the fact 
that there is no seam ex- 
cept at the back, the way 
the striped material is 
turned to throw the neces- 
sary fulness over the hips 
being truly Parisian in its 
cleverness. The turned- 
over collar and low-cut 
neck are pretty features, 
and the broad strap which 
buttons across the chest 
and under which is gather- 
ed the deep lace flounce 
which forms the vest is 
particularly good for stout 
figures. The sleeves are 
the short puffs with deep 
lace ruffle so much used on 
the summer gowns. 

Wash silk is the ma- 
terial which would be 
most probably chosen for 
such a garment, and so for 
this has been calculated 
the quantity of material 
required. Allowing for 
silk 31 inches wide, as are 
the good-quality wash 
silks, 5144 yards will be 
needed to cut the jacket 
for a woman of medium 
size, a little extra allow- 
ance being made for stout 
figures. 


negligee here 


In 24-inch-wide material the al- 
lowance should be, for medium size, 6% 
yards. The two sides of the waist being dif- 
ferent in shape, there is given a pattern of 


each. Three-eighths of a yard of wide lace 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 411. 
38,and 40 inches bust measure. 


Price, 25 cents. 








FRENCH NEGLIGEE. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 


flouncing will be required for the vest. The 
quantity of edging lace cannot be estimated 
satisfactorily, as the number of yards will 


vary in the different sizes. 
This may be measured by 
the pattern itself. The 
pattern is cut in the usual 
sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure, the 
price being 25 cents. 


ELBOW SLEEVE 


OR all summer even- 
ing gowns and for 
those many thin gowns 
which are being made al- 
ready for house wear next 
winter the rule of elbow 
sleeves obtains. Some few 
are simple puffed sleeves, 
but as a rule they are 
snugly fitted around the 
top and flare out into a 
puff at the elbow. This is 
often in the cut of the 
single form of the sleeve, 
the fulness being gathered 
into a narrow band around 
just above or below the 
elbow. Some of the elbow 
sleeves, too, are tight, and 
have only a band of rib- 
bon and bow just above 
the elbow, and some have 
a full ruffle of lace. 
For the many tucked de- 
signs of gowns a tucked 


sleeve has been devised which is particularly 
becoming in shape. The full puff allows it to 
come comfortably to just below the elbow, so 
hiding the part of the arm which is least often 

















CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


presentable. For the 
woman whose elbows 
are pretty and dimpled 
the puff may be ended 
above the elbow joint, 
and the ruffle of lace 
omitted. 

A plain lining pat- 
tern of two pieces is 
given and a pattern 
of the puff, also two 
portions of the tucked 
top of the sleeves and 
a plain under portion. 
These are to be cut 
from the plain mate- 
rial and then tucked 
and seamed together. 
When the sleeve-top is 
to be cut from mate- 
rial already tucked the 
pattern forms should 
have the tucks carefully pinned in before 
they are used as a guide. The pattern is 
made only in one size, medium, or that 
for a woman of 36-inches bust, but it is so 
simple in shape that it may easily be enlarged 
or decreased in size to fit slight or stout 
women. The price of the pattern is 15 cents. 





BACK OF NO. 411. 





FANCY ELBOW SLEEVE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 412. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Medium size only. 
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Three-quarters of a yard of 48-inch-wide 
mousseline will be needed for the puff, and 
1% yards of silk or organdie for the upper 
part of the sleeve. 


WOMAN’S BATHING COSTUME 


HIS pattern of a woman’s bathing costume 
was issued by Harper’s Bazar last year, 
but, as the fashion in such suits changes only 
in the trimming from year to year, we are 





WOMAN'S BATHING COSTUME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 376 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust measure. 


Price, 50 cents. 


advocating its use again this summer for 
women who wish to make their bathing suits 
at home. The illustration here shows the pat- 
tern trimmed after a very recent Paris design 
which is exactly suited to the lines of the 
suit. The costume consists of blouse, skirt, 
and knickerbockers. The skirt may be open- 
ed either at the left side of the front or at 
the right side of the back. A broad flap 
should finish the under side of the opening. 
Nine yards of 27-inch flannel will be needed. ~ 



















Law for Women. 
problems. 


N answer to many letters requesting informa- 

| tion and guidance with reference to wills— 

how to make them, what a married woman 

has a right to will at her death, and what will 

become of certain property if she should die 

without making a will, and so on—we will give 

a few suggestions and review the subject of wills 
and intestate succession. 

Of course it must be understood that this re- 
fers to the law as it exists in New York State. 
This State is selected because its laws have much 
in common with those of other States. It may 
fairly be regarded as typical, for, as a general 
rule, the laws, particularly in relation to real 
property, are very nearly the same as those 
throughout all of the United States. In personal 
property, known legally as “ chattels,” the laws 
of the various States present some slight varia- 
tions, but not many. 

The private ownership of land, or real estate, 
conduces more largely to the prosperity of so- 
ciety than any other system of ownership, while 
to the improvement of real estate no legal rela- 
tionship has such a direct and powerful influ- 
ence as the condition of absolute ownership in 
fee simple. 

People will not work and strive for the pos- 
session of property if their use of it is to be 
limited to a single lifetime. But the know- 
ledge that they may leave behind them for the 
use and benefit of their heirs an estate which 
may forever remain as a monument to their 
thrift and industry, together with the fact that 
the laws of their country protect them in the 
settlement of the title to such real property, is 
an incentive to work and accumulate. 

First of all, a will must be made in writing. 
There is, however, what is known in law as a 
nuncupative or unwritten will. This is allowed 
as a valid disposition of personal property only 
when made by a soldier or sailor, if he is dying 
on the battle-field or on his ship away from home. 
He must be in actual service at the time, not 
home on furlough or off on leave. Under these 
conditions he may make his will by simply tell- 
ing the comrades about him what disposition 
he wishes made of his effects. This privilege 
extends only to his personal property, however— 
his stocks, bonds, jewelry, household effects, ete. 
His land or real estate descends to his legal heirs 
as though he had died intestate. 

Now all wills of any kind, whether for real or 
personal property, should be executed and at- 
tested in the following manner: The testator 
must sign his name at the end of the will. It 
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by bE Baright LLM. 


This is the twelfth of a series of articles appearing in the Bazar regarding 
Principles of law are discussed, and their application to every-day 
Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions regard- 
ing which they may desire information. 
issues of the Bazar or sent by mail. 

spondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


Answers will be printed in subsequent 
Letters should be signed with the corre- 


is not sufficient that somewhere in the document 
he has said, “I, John Brown.” In other instru- 
ments it is often sufficient to show by outside 
evidence that the person had written his name 
in the body of the instrument, but had neglected, 
or failed, through accident, to sign his name 
at the end, but in a will this is insufficient. He 
must not only sign his name at the end, but 
he must so sign in the presence of at least two 
witnesses, or he may sign in the presence of one 
witness and afterward acknowledge to the other 
witness that the signature is his own and is 
the signature to his last will and testament. 
This must be done before that witness signs. In 
fact, he may sign the will in another room, with 
no witnesses whatever, but he must make acknow- 
ledgment to each and all of the witnesses that 
the signature is his, and that the instrument thus 
signed is his last will and testament. 

Each witness must sign his name at the end 
of the will after the testator has asked him so 
to do. 

It is a very good plan to have the witnesses 
include their addresses, so that they may be the 
more readily found after the death of the testa- 
tor, and in order that the executor may commu- 
nicate with them without loss of time when the 
will is to be probated. Of the duties of the ex- 
ecutor and administrator we will give some sug- 
gestions in a future paper. So necessary has 


_ the address of the witness been found to be, that 


in New York and many other States a statute 
has been passed imposing a fine of fifty dollars 
on any careless or thoughtless witness who signs 
his name on a will without affixing his address. 
Of course this is simply a penalty imposed by 
the law with very good reason, but the omission 
of the address does not in any respect affect the 
validity of the will. 

At the present time there is no limit to the 
amount of property which a man, or, in New 
York State, a woman, either. for that matter, 
may will away. He may will anything which 
belongs to him to whomever he wishes, wherever 
he likes, and whenever he likes, with very few 
exceptions. He may not will more than one- 
half of his estate to any benevolent, charitable, 
or literary society, or missionary society, in fee, 
in trust, or otherwise, if he have a wife or chil- 
dren or mother or father living. This is, very 
obviously, a wise provision, and is made only 
for the protection of those who are apparently 
depending upon him. 

The law takes careful account of the rights of 
dependent persons, and of children. 
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He may not cut off the inheritance of an un- 
born child. Thus, if he leaves three children and 
makes provision for them, and a fourth is born 
after that will was made, and the testator fails 
to make a new will or to add a codicil to the old 
one, including this fourth child, the law presumes 
that he intended to provide for such child, but 
simply didn’t “ get to it,” as it were, and the 
surrogate court or chancery court, as the case 
may be, will make an equable division for the 
child from the bequests to the other devisees. 

No person can suspend the power of aliena- 
tion for more than two lives in being and twen- 
ty-one years. That means that if Mrs. Brown 
is making her will she may leave her property, 
we will say, to her husband, Mr. Brown, for his 
lifetime, then, after his death, to their daugh- 
ter Mary, for her lifetime; then, when daughter 
Mary dies, to the child of Mary (Mrs. Brown’s 
grandchild) for life. The grandson may sell or 
dispose of it when he is twenty-one years old. 
This is what is meant by the expression, “ The 
law abhors perpetuities.” 

There is another limitation to a will, and that 
is that no one under the age of twenty-one years 
can will his or her real property. 

In making a will a person should be careful 
to state definitely to whom he wishes to will his 
property, for often the uncertainty regarding the 
beneficiary voids the entire will, or causes it to 
fail. 

In a recent issue of the BAZAR was given a full 
form of a will which might be properly used as 
a model for most forms of simple bequests. 

So much for the making of the will. Now let 
as see in what ways a will may be revoked. 

First, after a will is made, if the maker does 
not wish it to stand, it may be taken back or 
revoked by being burned, torn, cancelled, or in 
any other way destroyed by the testator himself 
or by any other person acting under his direc- 
tion. It must, however, have been purposely 
destroyed; an accidental destruction without in- 
tention on the part of the testator of so doing 
is not a revocation. 

If Mrs. Brown should make a will and place it 
in an apparently safe place in her house, and the 
house should be burned down, thus destroying 
the will, and Mrs. Brown should die before hav- 
ing had time to “make another will, it could 
be proven by the witnesses or by a written copy 
thereof. For this reason it is always advisable 
to have a copy of the will made, and kept in a 
separate place, apart from the original. 


If A. makes out a will, and it be stolen and 
destroyed, and A. dies in ignorance of this fact, 
believing his will still to be in existence, his 
property will be distributed according to the 
original provisions of the will, providing it can 
be properly proven. 

Another way to revoke a will is by making an- 
other will in writing, because a will is supposed 
to revoke all previous wills. If a single man 
makes a will and then marries, and a child is 
born of that marriage and the child is still liv- 
ing at the man’s death, the will may be deemed 
revoked, unless he has made provision for the 
child in a codicil to the will to show that it was 
not an oversight on his part. Now the subse- 
quent marriage of a man does not revoke a will 
made when he was single, but the birth of a 
child to that union does have that effect. Thus 
does the law shelter and protect the rights of 
dependent children. 

If a woman, however, makes a will and after- 
wards marries, her will is revoked by the fact of 
that marriage. If she wants her will to stand 
she must make it over again after marriage. 

If a bequest is made to an individual, he must 
not sign as witness to the will, because if he 
does he will lose the gift mentioned in the will. 
The whole will does not fail because of this 
error in having a beneficiary sign as witness— 
only the witness loses his legacy. 

If a second will be cancelled that does not 
revive the first will ab initio. That is, if A. 
makes out a will and for some reason makes out 
a second will and fails to tear up or destroy his 
first will, then changes his mind and destroys 
his second will, thinking that in such a manner 
he re-establishes his first will, he is in error, 
and should he die he would practically die in- 
testate. For the cancellation of a second will 
does not revive the former will, unless the in- 
tention to do so very clearly appears. 

In our next article we will consider the priv- 
ileges and duties of the descendants and rela- 
tions of a man who dies without leaving a will. 
This is known in law as intestate succession, and 
is a much-mooted subject among the great 
thinkers of the day. A great many claim that 
there should be no intestate succession, and 
question the propriety of unlimited inheritance. 
They would restrict the right of testation, and 
deny the right of a child to take more of his an- 
cestor’s estate than is necessary for a competent 
subsistence. This altruistic idea has a great 
many supporters. 





QUESTIONS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


‘A. L. B., Hopeweitt, New Jersey.—Under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, the relationship 
of debtor and creditor cannot exist between hus- 
band and wife—in other words, a wife cannot 
be her husband’s creditor, and cannot sue him. 
You cannot, therefore, collect. your husband’s in- 
debtedness nor enforce the obligation evidenced 


OF LAW 
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Correspondents wishing reply by mail will please enclose stamped envelope. 


by his note. Neither can a wife transfer real 
estate to her husband unless she first transfers 
it to a third party, who then may transfer it 
to her husband. Under recent statutes, however, 
known as the Women’s Enabling Act, women 
have certain additional rights and privileges, but 
it does not in any way alter the relationship. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


M. D. B.—It is not obligatory for a bride to 
give a wedding-present to her fiancé, but it is 
usual for her to give him a wedding-ring. This 
should be exactly like the ring he gives her— 
perfectly plain gold, with the initials of both and 
the date of the wedding engraved inside. It need 
not be put on at the altar, although sometimes 
rings are exchanged at the ceremony, but she may 
give it to him on the day of the wedding or be- 
fore, so that he will wear it on that day. Of 
course very often a bride does give her future 
husband a wedding-present—a piece of jewelry, 
or anything which would be appropriate and a 
reminder of the occasion. The bride pays for 
the announcement-cards even if her parents are 
dead. They are not the groom’s expense unless 
the circumstances are peculiar and it is under- 
stood between them that he is to pay for the 


ecards. The best wording under the circumstances 
would be: 
Married 
Miss Marion Raymond 
and 


Mr. Charles Whitestone 
On Thursday, August fourteenth 
nineteen hundred and two 
at 
St. Martin’s Church, 
New York. 

At Home 
after November first 
at 123 East — Street. 


This form will tell the place of your future resi- 
dence, and you need not have any days. Send 
the announcements to every one that both you 
and your future husband know well enough to 
wish to inform of your marriage—all your rela- 
tives, near friends, and all those with whom you 
are on visiting terms. Send them the day of the 
marriage. Yes, it is customary to serve some 
refreshments to even the few people who will 
be at such a quiet wedding as yours will be. I 
would advise ice-cream and fancy ices and 
wedding-cake at least. Have sandwiches and 
salad too, if you wish, and lemonade or punch, 
and coffee last in the demi-tasses. This will be 
enough. I am very glad to answer your ques- 
tions. 


lowa.—I do not wonder that you are puzzled 
and in doubt as to what is right. You will, how- 
ever, find that not only do people disagree and 
the Good Form authorities of different papers, 
but also etiquette books and established social 
authorities in table matters. The little book 
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called The Expert Waitress is as.good an au- 
thority as I know of to go by. Even in the 
same city you will find that in no two house- 
holds exactly the same rules for table service 
are observed. And yet all may be correct. It 
does not really matter, for instance, whether a 
course is served individually or passed on plat- 
ters. There are, of course, some fixed rules that 
we all agree on, as, for instance, that it is 
not as good form to have carving done on the 
table as in the pantry or kitchen or on a side | 
table. In the same way as regards the place- 

plates, which are troubling you, there is a dif- 
ference about the way in which they are used, 
but you will find that they are used; that a 
plate is always at a cover except just before 
dessert, when the table is cleared. But just how 
place-plates are used depends on individual pref- 
erences and the amount of service one can com- 
mand. It is the fashion to have a plate always 
at a cover. This plate may be the one which 
will be used for the succeeding course, or it 
may be simply used for “show,” and not to 
eat from. This last fashion makes a good deal 
of service necessary, for the plate must be sub- 
stituted for the soiled plate, and again taken 
up when the plate from which the next course 
will be eaten is put down. Such place-plates 
are used when a hostess has plenty of servants 
to serve a meal and also when she has particu- 
larly choice china which she wishes to have her 
friends see, and yet not to have used gener- 
allv. These plates are kept only for place-p'ates, 
and there must be several sets, as, of course, the 
same place-plate would not always be used. But 
for the ordinary hostess with only one or two 
waiters or waitresses at her command, it is bet- 
ter to have put down, when a course is finished, 
the plate which will be used for the succeeding 
course. If the plates are to be very hot, of course 
this eannot be done, and then the hot plates 
are put down just before the course is passed, 
and the place-plates removed. Before the des- 
sert course there are no place-plates. as the table 
is cleared then, and the crumbs at the covers 
removed. If there is anything else that you 
want to know write to us again. but I am sure 
that you will find he!pful suggestion in the lit- 
tle book I quote. You may rely on it as very 
good authority. . 


Correct Evucure.—It seems that a mistake 
was made in giving some rules for six-handed 
euchre. You are right: the hichest bidder leads, 
not the person to the left of the dealer. Thank 
you for calling my attention to the. error. 
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A Guaranteed Income 


for 20 years of 5% payable in Gold, then $10,000 in Cash. 


A Perfect Life Insurance Investment. 
Write for information. Dept. W. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Mrs. L. E. K.—I am all interest that the lit- 
tle entertainment shall be a great success, and 
I will answer your questions in their order. It 
is always a question whether one may ask to a 
child’s party the children with whom one’s child 
is acquainted, but whose parents are strangers. 
Of course the child wants his school friends; on 
the other hand, one feels uncertain about in- 
viting children about whom one knows little. 
When I am entertaining little people whose par- 
ents are not calling acquaintances, I write a 
personal note to the mother explaining the sit- 
uation, enclosing my card in some cases, and in 
every case the note of invitation. Naturally a 
calling acquaintance is afterwards established, 
and it is certainly advisable that one should 
know, at least slightly, the parents of a child’s 
companions. I advise you to write notes to the 
parents who are strangers, and enclose them with 
the invitations. One of the most popular amuse- 
ments for such a party of children as you intend 
to give is a contest of different kinds of games, 
all simple enough for the youngest to play, such 
as checkers, old-maid, slap-jack, parchesi, ete. 
The head table determines the time for all, and 
@ prize is awarded to the most successful in all, 
and a consolation prize to the one who comes out 
last in the contest. Another good idea is to hide 
all over the rooms in every corner and nook 
packages done up in different colored paper or 
tied with different colored ribbons. Let each 
child have a color, and hunt until he discovers 
his rightful package, never telling when he finds 
anything else. This is a good game for children 
of mixed ages, as the packages for the older 
ones may be hidden in places harder to discover 
than those which hold the packages for the small- 
er people. An amusing game is to hang a paper 
bag filled with nuts or candy from a chandelier, 
and let the children, blindfolded, hit at it with a 
cane. The donkey contest or some variety of tail- 
less animal is always popular, and such games as 
are played in a ring take tremendously. Have 
some one, blindfolded, in the middle point with a 
wand and name an animal; the child nearest the 
wand must imitate the noise the animal makes, 
and the one in the middle must guess the name 
of the child, who, if recognized, takes the* place 
of the blindfolded one. For such a large company 
you will be obliged to have several rings. Other 
ring games are, dropping the handkerchief; pass- 
ing a thimble around, the one in the middle try- 
ing to discover who has it. Going to Jerusalem 
is always an old favorite, and a spider party 
never fails to attract. Any of these amusements 
will furnish entertainment. Have two tables for 
the supper, one for the older children, one for 
the younger. Your menu is good, but let me 
suggest one or two alterations. Have with the 
sandwiches and milk or cocoa creamed chicken 
simply made, in little paper cases. The cases 
may be bought at any confectionery or depart- 
ment storé. Make of the spun sugar nests, and 
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instead of one ball make two or three small 
balls of the ice-cream to represent eggs, and put 
these in the nests—the children will be delighted 
with the combination. Have for favors pretty 
little boxes filled with simple candies, and tie 
the boxes with ribbons—pink and white baby-rib- 
bons. As regards the mottoes, if you get the 
simple kind at one of the big department stores— 
you can get them for ten cents a dozen—they will 
not cost much, and will please the children bet- 
ter than any home-manufactured caps. You can 
make a good Jack Horner pie by covering a huge 
bread-pan with crinkled tissue-paper, tying down 
the edges with ribbon, and making slits in the 
cover through which to pass the ends of ribbon 
that are tied to the packages inside of the pie. 
Have a pie for the boys and one for the girls, 
with appropriate trifles. Another pretty idea is 
to suspend over the table from the chandelier 
a pretty basket with ribbon ends going from it 
to every place. At the end of supper the chil- 
dren pull the ribbons and bring down a package, 
the packages being concealed in the basket. Af- 
ter supper let the children dance or play games 
with music, such as hiding the thimble and one 
finding it judging the hiding-place as the music 
is low or loud. These games are restful. I wish 
you all success with the party. All your ideas 
are excellent. 


Mrs. W.—The best kind of entertainment for 
the occasion where you expect so many guests 
and receive rather formally, if I remember your 
first letter correctly, would be something in the 
way of music or reading. You could not very 
well have an ordinary contest or a hunt of any 
kind, but you could have a problem musicale, for 
instance. For this provide small cards with pen- 
cils attached and numbered blanks on them. 
‘Let two clever pexssons play and read or recite 
fragments from different musical compositions 
and poetry and well-known prose. Let the guests 
note on the cards what they guess each fragment 
to be taken from, and at the end of the contest 
give a prize to the most successful guesser. It 
is wise to vary the music with reading, as many 
people are not able to tell one tune from an- 
other, and yet are conversant with poetry and 
prose, so it gives every one a chance. Another 
amusing contest for a number of people is to 
have some one read aloud a story, leaving off all 
the adjectives, and let the guests supply the ne- 
cessary adjectives, silently noting them by num- 
ber on slips of paper. At the end of the con- 
test all the slips are handed in, and whoever 
has the most adjectives as they should be gets 
a prize. Have read some well-known bit of 
prose or some selections from Shakspere or Dick- 
ens. I am sure one of my suggestions will hap- 
pily fill up the three-quarters of an hour for 
which you wish entertainment. I am grateful 
for your praise about my former help, and am 
so glad that I could be of service to you. 
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The Patent $ 

Felt 6 9 
has a spring and resiliency that is never lost ; it is so non-absorbent that it will float, and according 
to the report of Lieut. C. H. McClellan (in charge of the exhibit of the United States Life Saving 


Service), ‘‘Nine men were easily supporied upon and around it.” This complete letter, and scores 
of references and testimonials as to its merits are given in 


Our Free Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time’’ 


consisting of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated. Send for it without delay, we mail it free. This book 
will show you that we have scored a tremendous success with our patented mattress. Thousands 
of private homes are using it; the U. S. Government has adopted it as an improvement on the hair 
mattress, and large hospitals use it constantly because of its sanitary and restgiving properties. 


; First came the husk mattress; it was stuffed. Then came the feath 
Mattress Stuffing and Mattress Building mattress; it was stuffed. Third, the hair mattress; it is stuffed. Bat 


all stuffed mattresses sack, pack, mat and lump. They require constant overhauling, they are expensive to buy and keep in 
order, and they are not sanitary. Then as the final development, came the Ostermoor Mattress, it is ot stuffed—it is con- 
structed and built into one perfect whole. It never alters its shape; it gives uniformly excellent service for a half century 
without repairs ; it is vermin and moth-proof ; it is absolutely sanitary and antiseptic. 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES; 


6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35 5 ° 
wide, 30 Ms. £0.60 ft ° £ Zs Sleep on the mattress for thirty nights’ free trial, 


- Our Guarantee a Positive Insurance 
2 ° 

3 ft. 

3 - 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. “4 . = o\) If it is not all you have Aofed for, and superior to 
4 ft. 

4 tt. 


wide, 40 Ibs. : . any $so hair mattress ever made, you get your 
6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. ) Pe 9/] money back by return mail—“no questions asked.” 


Made in two parts soc. extra. fi we BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of ' 
Special sizes at special prices, “felt.” Look for the name ** Ostermoor’’ and 


We Prepay all Express Charges. = mon MA our guarantee on every genuine mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Bapies’ Hosprrart, New York 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. My year-and-a-half-old baby has simply had 
one cold following another since early in No- 
vember. I have consulted a doctor, and tried 
several remedies. I have tried keeping him in 
the house for weeks at a time, and having the 
room at an even temperature; he has, at the 
same time, been carefully shielded from draughts. 
Then I have tried keeping him in the fresh air 
as much-as possible on mild, sunny days, when 
it was perfectly dry. But nothing seems to help 
him. There does not seem to be so much cough, 
and the trouble is not nearly as much on his 
lungs as in the head. The nose is discharging 
constantly; no matter how many times an hour 
i attend to it, it is always the same, until from 
constant wiping and constant moisture, his up- 
per lip is sore and swollen all the time. If you 
can help me by some suggestions or new treat- 
ment, I shall be deeply grateful——A Subscriber 
to the Bazar. 

A. I would advise you to observe these symp- 
toms: Does the baby sleep with his mouth open 
at night, and does he usually or always breathe 
through his mouth instead of his nose? If so, 
it is very evident there must be some obstruction 
which prevents his breathing through the proper 
organ. Children who are habitual mouth breath- 
ers have, almost without exception, what is called 
“dendids, which is a spongy, fleshy growth in 
the throat at the base of the nostrils; this ob- 
structs the passages, making it impossible to 
breathe comfortably, if at all, through the nose. 
Children ‘thus affected are apt to have continuous 
eatarrhal symptoms, such as colds, sore throat, 
discharging ears, ete. It needs a simple opera- 
tion to have this growth removed, and it is a 
great relief to the child. If your baby shows 
these symptoms it probably has this trouble, and 
I would advise having it attended to at once. 


Q. Will you kindly suggest the proper diet 
for a little girl two years old who is anemic? 
She has been in this condition since birth. She 
has sixteen teeth, and at present is cutting the 
last four molars, weighs twenty-four pounds, and, 
aside from looking so pale and delicate, is a com- 
paratively healthy child. She is an only child, 
and any suggestions you can offer will be high- 
ly appreciated.—C. G. 

A. Breakfast, 7.30 or 8 aA.m., glass of milk, 
a cereal with a little sugar and cream over it. 
10 a.m., beef juice with zwieback. Dinner, 12.30 
p.M., beef pulp broiled rare or a tender chop or 
a piece of white meat of chicken, a glass of milk, 
. baked potato mashed with a little butter and 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


If a reply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


milk or cream, a green vegetable in season, piece 
of baker’s bread twenty-four hours old or zwie- 
back; dessert, baked apple, juice of one orange, 
or stewed prunes; 4 P.M., milk with bread, zwie- 
back or graham crackers; 6 or 6.30 P.m., chicken 
broth, clear soup, or beef juice, one to two 
ounces, with graham crackers. A soft-boiled egg 
may be given two or three times a week at the 
10 a.m. feeding, instead of the beef juice; when 
that is done the beef juice should be given at 
the 6 p.m. meal. With an anemic child I would 
always give beef juice at least once a day. Milk, 
when taken, should be taken slowly; not all at 
one time within a minute or two at the begin- 
ning or end of a meal, but at different inter- 
vals during the meal, a few swallows at a time. 
The child should be at least ten minutes in drink- 
ing the milk. 


Q. After reading and following your advice 
to other mothers, I now wish to ask information 
for myself. My little boy is not quite five months 
old, and I would like to know just the proper 
amount of clothing he should wear this sum- 
mer. I know he must wear his flannel band, 
but as to other warm clothing I would like to 
know, for I feel that it is too bad for children 
to suffer from heat, if it can be avoided. I 
would also like to know what kind of coat such 
a small boy would have. Thanking you for your 
kindness, and hoping to read my answer soon, I 
am, very sincerely—Meg. 

A. It is certainly not well to wrap an infant 
too warmly during the summer months. On the 
other hand, do not go to the other extreme, and 
put on too little or too light clothing. Remem- 
her, there are as many changes in the weather 
during the summer as in winter, and although 
the change may be slight, the child, owing to the 
perspiration caused by the extreme heat, is more 
sensitive than in winter. However, if the chest 
and abdomen are moderately well protected by 
a thin woollen band and shirt, the rest of the 
baby’s clothing may be as light as you choose. 
I should always keep a light flannel afghan or 
shawl handy in case of light wind or draught. 
and two or three thin flannel sacques to put on in 
case of change. For a baby in short clothes I 
would have a coat made to just cover the feet. 
It can be made of silk or cashmere, with a thin 
interlining of lamb’s wool. It should have a 
little shoulder cape, unlined. There are many 
fancy white flannels which are heavy enough 
for the warm months without any lining other 
than a thin silk. ' 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 


ad Suits and Skirts 


This is the last announcement of our Reduced Price Sale, 
so act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 
bid Be Suits and Skirts made-to-order of bran- 
ee : new materials and splendidly finished 
at one-third less than regular prices. 
All of the fabrics are suitable for either late Summer or 
Fall wear. Nearly all of our styles and materials share in this 


reduction. The Catalogue and Samples tell of many offerings 
like these : 


+. In the newest models, made of all-wool 
Suits materials and lined throughout. $6 67 
Former price $10, reduced to e 
$12 Suits reduced to $8 $15 Suits reduced to $10 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 $25 Suits reduced to $16.67 


4 designs. 
Skirts “ie eco pris te, reduced to $5.34 


$6 Skirts reduced to $4 $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 $12 Skirts reduced to $8 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling 


» Just the thing for the mountains 
Ss irts and seashore. $4.00 


Former price $6, reduced to 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 $9 Skirts reduced to $6 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-day 
Suits, Raglans, Riding Habits, etc. 


We have made some decided reductions on Shirt - waist 
Suits and Wash Skirts in order to close out the balance of our 
Summer stock of wash goods. 


Shirt-waist Suits 
Former price $3.50, reduced to $2.54 


$5 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $3.34 
$7.50 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $5 
$10 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $6.67 


Wash Skirts ‘=: $2.00 


reduced to 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.67 
$5.25 Wash Skirts reduced to $3.50 


We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and 
Skirts (which were made un for exhibition in our salesrcom) 


at one-half of regular prices. 


Catalogue. Samples, and Bargain List will be sent free by return mail. 
If the garment which we make you should not satisfy, send it back, and 
we will refund your money. This sale will positively end in a few 
weeks, so write to-day if you wish to take advantage of it. Be sure to say 
you wish the Summer Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 


Our New Fall Catalogue will be ready August 26th. Every well- 
dressed woman should have one; write now, and we will mail you a copy 
and a full line of new Fall samples as soon as issued. Be sure to say you 
wish the New Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 & 121 West 23d Street, New York 








HOUSEHOLD 


E.—Your house plan is a pretty one, and sug- 
gests many charming color schemes and arrange- 
ments. In both bay-windows have seats built. 
Let them be fully twenty inches wide. In the 
sycamore-finished library facing west, for which 
you now have a pleasing rug in terra - cotta 
shades, have a bright yellowish terra-cotta on 
the wall, either in plain or striped cartridge- 
paper, or in a paper that has a large pattern 
appearing at wide intervals. Use Oriental gauze 
having old-blue, terra-cotta, and tan shades in it 
for the window-curtains. The hall should be 
furnished in oak, and, if possible, should have a 
wide seat built in along the north wall that shall 
extend to the fireplace. You will have a large 
reading-table here, I feel sure; the room calls 
for it. Let the dining-room finished in oak be 
furnished in the same. Have dull blue and tan 
as the color scheme, with cream-color window 
dressings. Oriental gauze curtains here would be 
desirable if chosen in cream and yellow figures, 
or madras in these tones would be as effective. 
Be sure to have the east window filled in with 
plants. Blue and tan or cream denim or paper 
having a fabric weave should be used here, with 
a yellowish-cream ceiling having very pale and 
scattered design on it in yellow or tan. 


M. B. S.—A handsome tile is the best thing 
you can use under the coffee- pot. Crocheted 
mats or squares of art leather that may be pur- 
chased at the art shops are the best safeguards 
against the injurious heat of meat and vegeta- 
ble dishes. The table will need no daily care 
save the slightest rubbing of the surface with 
a soft piece of cheese-cloth. With the ordinary 
precautions that you surely will take with a ta- 
ble that is handsomely polished you will not be 
likely to. have to consider the removal of white 


stains. Usually by pouring a little linseed oil, 


on the spot at once and allowing it to remain 
for a half-hour—or if the stain has been in the 
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wood a long time, for a night—the rubbing of 
the place with a piece of cheese-cloth will suf- 
fice; or, again, the cloth may be sprinkled with 
finely ground pumice, which will not scratch the 
polish. 


C. M. C.—In a green room you may have the 
floor stained in oak, pine, or maple, in cedar, 
or in a dull, weathered green, which is a new 
fancy, and a very pretty one if the green be 
carefully selected. The yellower woods are 
the best if oak or cedar furniture be used, but 
with rich dark woods the duller green is highly 
artistic. 


An OLp FrIenp.—There is no inexpensive wash 
that may be suggested to the amateur which 
will prove satisfactory for the walls. Cartridge- 
paper, which is wide and an excellent background 
for the pictures, is the most inexpensive thing I 
can recommend, all things considered. It should 
be hung by a regular paper-hanger. The cost 
will be about fifty cents a roll. If your room is 
not a very large one you will see that the ex- 
pense is not likely to appall you in this. Car- 
tridge-paper is half as wide again as the ordi- 
nary paper. For the dark hall choose a warm 
shade of tan. For the dining-room a dull Delft 
blue, with cream drapings, and for the living- 
room a warm green that inclines toward yellow. 
By no means banish the bookcases. You need 
those most surely on the first floor. If need be, 
place the piano in the hall, as you suggest, but. 
in preference, draw it out toward the centre of 
the room. This will give you more wall space, 
and, at the same time, modernize the room it- 
self. Place the instrument so that the keys are 
toward the windows. and cover the back with 
a soft silk curtain shirred on a small brass rod. 
The curtain may be as plain or as elaborate as 
you may wish, but it must not be of sufficiently 
heavy material to deaden the tone. 





QUESTIONS 


OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


RutH.—The gown you describe would be per- 
fectly suitable for the wedding, and with it the 
best kind of hat would be a picturesque one of 
black straw and feathers or one made almost en- 
tirely of flowers. A sash of rather wide liberty 
satin ribbon, in black, would be best. 





E. E. 8.—By all means get something white 


a white veiling or point d’esprit or organdie. 
Have the skirt cut by a five-gore pattern, with 
full ruffles edged with lace or with several rows 
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of narrow white satin ribbon. The bodice should 
be full in front, and would better be made with 
the yoke and lower parts of sleeves of lace, un- 
lined, unless you can wear low neck.” 


E. N. A.—A white wool skirt is a very pretty 
fashion to wear with white waists, but I think 
you will get more use from a serge or fine 
mohair than from albatross. If you prefer the 
thinner material, make it with side-pleated ruf- 
fles around the foot, or with two shaped flounces. 


i 
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=== SUFFERERS FROM™ 


sane cue Dyspepsia AND OTHER 
FALLS Stomach Troubles 


CAN FIND QUICK RELIEF 




















One of the natural wonders of the 








by usin 

world. A charming place at any sea- 66. y e 99 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the . . 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 

A visit to the Falls is an object an absolutely harmless germicide. It sub- 

ai 3 SH dues the inflammation of the mucous mem- 
lesson in geography; an exhibition of 


brane of the stomach, thus removing the 
cause of the disease, and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do good 


landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 


ments of the industrial world. and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading phy- 

sicians. 
copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, “Two Days at 

Niagara Falls,"" will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- E E I will send by mail on receipt of 20¢ , to 
ta. Dastemn Ganomh Pamounes Anent, Naw Werk Coan FR ' cover actual postage, a liberal 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New sample, that will prove the claims I make to your entire 
York. 


satisfaction. This preparation cannot harm you, and 
in most cases gives wonderful results. Address 


PROF. CHAS. MARCHAND, 59 Prince St., N.Y. 
































Don’t Be Bothered With Ants Any More 


VA se Ant-Sugar 


Away This is a powder, not a poison, 
and may be safely sprinkled 


Sugar [UND ONG To 


will quickly vacate. Pleasant, Effective and Harmless. | WN G E 
ee or rocers’ an ists’ 
menace aie concen | 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED SUMMER 


“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN | 





TRADE MARK. 














is prepared from the juice of the Philippine Islands Months are very trying to the com- 

walnut, and restores Gray, jStreaked, Faded, or plexion unless it is fortified with 

Bleached Hair, Eyebrows, Beard, or Moustache to 

its original color, instamtaneously. Gives any shade LABLACHE 

from Light Brown to Black. Does not wash off or rub 

: : , Face Powder, which nourishes, cools, and 
of. Contains no poisons, and is not stic ky or ~ beautifies the skin—restores its freshness and rich color. There is noth- 
ee eee ie arene nk | ff fagsJust ac good.” ware of substitutes snd danyerous counterfeits 
— . r “ i il, 

hair dyes will in a lifetime. Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, soc. per box. Druggists or by mai 
you of its merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20. BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston Street, Boston. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 114, St. Louls, Mo, 








eg $1250 to $5000 Per learanttnense 


& WOMEN 
All or part time—at home or traveling. Let us start you. Write us to-day, We want Agents, 
Salesmen and Managers in every state. Our famous Puritan Water Still—a wonderful in- 
vention—greatest seller and money-maker ever offered. Enormous demand year round, in 
every city, village and on the farm. Over 60,000 already sold. Everybody buys—business men, 
families, physicians, druggists, stores, etc. Almost sells itself. Takes like wild-fire where shown. 
With it anyone can purify their drinking water by distillation—making it shesiatesy pure and safe, 
Simply place it over the kitchen stove—it does the rest. Only Family Water Still ever invented 
that furnishes plenty of absolutely pure, aerated, delicious, drinking water. Separates and 
removes every impurity from the foulest water. Beats filters. Impure Water kills thousands an- 
nually; causes deadly typhoid, malaria and other fevers—gravel, kidney, bladder troubles—dys- 
pepsia, stomach, liver, bowel troubles, etc. DISTILLED ATER saves lives—prevents fevers, 
sickness, epidemics, doctor bills, suffering and old age as cured thousands of chronic cases. 
Don’t 1 to write for N PLAN and OFFER, FREE. Write us anyway 
for Catalogue, Testimonials, ete. Address) HARRISON M’'F’C CO., 586 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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BOILING WATER 















One longs to give, ’ 
the other to receive. : 


DIAMOND 


ON CREDIT 





; every transaction is personal 
l. There will be no question 
to act in good faith and 


the strongest ever issued by a responsible concern. Your lo- 
eal banker can tell you about our firm. Ask him He will re- 
fer to his Dan’s or Bradstreet’s book of Commercial Rat- 
ings, and tell you that no other house in our line of business 
Diamonds and Watches on credit) is rated as high as we a 
or capital, credit,reliability and promptness. He will alsotel 
you, that our stat 6 can pted without question. 
We open hundreds of Charge Accounts every day, most 
of them with persons who sup Diamonds to be a 
luxury beyond their power to enjoy, antil qher had d 
new and beautiful book,“ HOW EASILY YOU OA 
AND OWN A DIAMOND,” which explains every 
our LIBERAL CHARGE ACCOUNT SYSTEM. No one 
should buy a Diamond, either for cash or on credit, before 
reading this book, for the information it contains is of the 
great value to any intending purchaser. Shall we send 
you a copy — it is free 
Our prices are lower than retail jewelers ask for s 
cash, for we import direct from the cutters, and sell a 
thousand Diamonds where the ordinary retailer sells one. 
If you prefer to buy for cash, we will permit you to re- 
tarn the Diamond at anytime within one year and upon 
its retarn, will refund to you in spot cash all you paid for it 
—less ten per cent. For instance: You may have all the 
leasure and prestige of owning and wearing a fine Diamond 
for a whole year for one-tenth of its value. If yoa paid us 
we will refund $45; if you paid $100, we will setund 5. 
hink of wearing a $50 Diamond a year at an expense of less 
than ten cents per week. We were the first house to make 
offers of this kind, in fact every liberal innovation made in 
the Diamond business, can be tri to the popular and pro- 
SPW elie to Donk ie” today, for Tilustrated Oatal a 
yrite to pt. (!, to-day, for Illustra ata. e an 
the book mentioned above—they are free. REMEM BER 
—that we pay all express charges. You pay not one penny 
anless you decide to buy. Everything you pay applies on 
your purchase. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Dept. U, 92to 98 State 8t., Opposite Marshall 


OHICAGO, ILL., U8 A, Field & Co. 
Copyright 1902, Leftss Bree. & Ve, 
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THREE SUMMER NOVELS: 





Philip Longstreth 
By MARIE VAN VORST 


This is a new novel by the co-author of 
** Bagsby’s Daughter.” It is a love story, 
telling of the infatuation of a rich society 
man for a young and attractive girl em- 
ployed in a factory of which -he is the 
owner. The contrast in their social po- 
sitions and the situations that result from 
it are most skilfully treated by the au- 
thor. It is a most brilliant and dramatic 


story. 
$1.50 













A by HAMLIN 
GARLAND 


OF Author of “ Main- 
Traveled Roads,” 


MODERN ate. 
$1.50 


of the 
Gray-Horse 


Troop 











The Dark o’ the Moon 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “ The Raiders,” etc. 


This novel is written on the lines of 
the author’s recent success, ‘‘ The 
Raiders.”’ It is a stirring romance of 
Galloway. The smugglers play an im- 
portant part, and the love interest lies 
between the young Laird of Rathan and 
the supposed daughter of one of the no- 
torious smugglers of the country. 


Attractively bound and Illustrated. $1.50 
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W. D. Howells 
John Kendrick Bangs 
Robert W. Chambers 





By W. D. HOWELLS 
The Kentons 


A delightful story of an American family 
“alive with delicate wit and humor in, 
through, and roundabout every page.” 








$1 50 





Ww. Db. HOWELLS 


BY 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. a 
Olympian Nights | 


A book of fun, telling the humorous ad- 
ventures of a mortal among the up-to- 
date gods of Olympus. 


Fally illustrated. $1 25 | 


7 -_ hast aa ane eta 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 








BY 


- ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
The King in Yellow 


A new edition of the stories that won 
for Mr. Chambers his first reputation as 









a writer of fiction. 


| 
| 
— Mastrated by Christy. $1 50 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ce Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s and little girls’ garments patterns are is- 
sued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. ‘The cost of these patterns is 50 cents 
per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each 
or waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for lit- 
tle girls’ patterns. The following list partially repre- 
sents the available designs : 


410. Tucked Shirt-waist. 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 36. 


409. Pancy Cloth Cape. 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 36. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 25 cents. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 25 cents. 


Summer Cloak and Flounced Skirt. 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No.6, Vol. 36. Price, 
25 cents each for coat or skirt. 


Girt’s Lawn Dress. [Illustrated in Harper? 5. 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 36. Price, 35 cents. Sina 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. < 

Summer Waist with Separate re ie 
lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 5, Vo 0 
Price, 25 cents. 

Combination Summer Slip. 
Harper's Bazar No. 5, Vol. 36. 

New Spring Eton Jacket. 
per’s Bazar No. 4, Vol. 36. 

New 1902 Shirt-waist. [)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents 

Surplice Corset-cover. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents. 

401. New Shirt- waist and Skirt. 

Harper's Bazar No. 3, Vol. 36. 

each for waist or skirt. 


400. Box-pleated Costume for Little Girl. [lus- | 


408. Illus- 


4°97. 


406. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cents. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cents. 


405. 
404. 
403. 
402. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cents 





trated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 36. Price, 
35 cents. 


309. Box- ited Shirt - waist and Five - gore 
Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar No. 2, 
Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents each for skirt or waist. 
308. Woman’s Fur or Velvet Jacket. I )lustrated 
in Harper’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. 36. Price, 25c. 
397. Cloth House or Street Gown. I !lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 35. Price, so cents. 
396. Little Girl’s House Frock. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 
305. Cloth or Velvet Reception Gown. [I !lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 35. Price, 50 
cents. 
304. Child’s School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 
Cloth Reception Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 35. Price, 50 cents. 
Flannel Outing Waist. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 35. Price, 25 cents. 
New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 5, Vol. 35. Price, 50 cents. 
Child’s Serge Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 5, Voi. 35. Price, 35 cents 
Combination Undergarment. [!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol.35- Price, 25 cents. 
N.B.—A Special pattern may be obtained of an 
costume illustrated in HARPER’S BAZA 
at $4 per costume for women, or $2 50 per 
costume for children. 
Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 411 
and 412, on pages 746 and 747. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


393- 
392. 
391. 
390. 


380. 











Blank for Ordering Cut-Paper Patterns 


Cut this out, fill in, and mail with Money Order, Stamps, or Check to 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City 








Kindly send me Cut-Paper Patterns as follows: 


Skirts No 





Child's Costumes No. 


For whith T en losé.......ccccccccccceceseeeeess 
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Two Novels You Will Thoroughly 























= Enjoy Reading 


“| ABNER 
DANIEL 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of “‘ Westerfelt,’’ etc. 





Many men like shrewd business 
with a turn of humor. This 
new novel centres around just 
such a motive. The love story 
is just as brightly and wittily 
told. It is a novel both men 
and women will read with special 
interest. 











$1 50 


WILL N. HARBEN 


, 
& 
bs 


Her SERENE 
HIGHNESS 


BY 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


The way the author tells of 
the love affairs and advent- 
ures of her attractive “Se- 
rene Highness” is what will 
appeal first to most readers. 
The dialogue has been 
compared with the best 
work of Anthony Hope. 


$1 50 








a Se ee 


Harper & Brothers, New York DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


MARK TWAIN’S 
BEST BOOKS _ 





-— 








OUR OFFER 


We will send the entire set of six books, charges of delivery prepaid, 
upon receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 


Payment of the balance to be made at the rate of $1.00 Monthly 
for 1] Months 























CONTENTS 
| 1. HUCKLEBERRY FINN 4. tae PRINCE anv tas PAUPER 
| 2. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 5. TOM SAWYER ABROAD 
3. A CONNECTICUT YANKEE ° !HE MAN THAT CORRUPT- 


ED HADLEYBURG, 
IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT OTHER STORIES AND et oe 


In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, we will send 
you FREE, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, at no 
additional cost to you. As soon as the first dollar reaches us the six 
books are sent to you, and the periodical also. 


IF YOU DO NOT LIKE THE BOOKS, SEND THEM BACK AT 
OUR EXPENSE AND WE WILL RETURN THE DOLLAR TO YOU 


—__—_—TIn Writing, address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN Square. N. Y. 
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FICTION & § SHORT STORIES 








The Beau's Comedy 








CARRIE A. 
HARPER 
and 


BEULAH 
MARIE DIX 


As one reader 
wrote, “It is 
a nice, whole- 
some, sun- 
shiny novel” ; 
that is sure to 
be the verdict 
ofevery reader | 

| of this dainty, 

| delightful story 














CARRIE A. HARPER 





By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 
Author of ‘‘Tales of the Cloister,” etc. 


Interesting, compelling stories, not of the cloister, but of men and 
women of the world. Every one who knows Miss Jordan’s 
work will be glad to know of this new volume. 

Those who do not, have a distinct 
literary treat in store for them. 


$1.50 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


hen you take the family away for a 
vacation trip, put some Ivory Soap 
in the trunk. If it is forgotten, and you 
have to use the soap supplied by the 
hotel, your baths will not be relished as 
they would be with your own Ivory Soap. 


IT FLOATS 





